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FOR:/THE PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE, 


HINTS TO PROFESSORS. 


There are some sorts of admonition and reproof which do 
not seem so proper in the pulpit as elsewhere. - Censure, that: 
strikes at the pride of domestic life, the love of show, and many 
other circumstances that are relatively criminal, does not often 
prove beneficial to a large auditory. Each individual is dis- 
posed to look around in search of some one, to whom the ad- 
monitory address may better apply than to himself. Thus it 
happens, that he for whom the remarks may have been princi- 
pally intended, is nothing the gainer, but may be much the 
loser. Now a public journal obviates this difficulty. The man 
who turns over its pages and discerns a fair portraiture of his 
own life, delineated in the most striking colours, cannot parry 
off the blow, and fix the charge on his neighbour. He feels the 
address to be altogether personal; and if he be none the better 
for what he reads at the time, he will doubtless find his advan- 
tage in it hereafter, unless he be given up to the delusions of 
the devil. 

Let it not be supposed that I object to any sort of wholesome 
truth from the sacred desk. All I insist upon is, that some 
subjects may be more advantageously treated out of the pulpit 
than in it; and of this description is the topic now about to be 
considered. 

The pride of life, it is to be feared, greatly mars the beauty 
of many a promising profession, and tarnishes many a character 
which, under different circumstances, might shine with increas- 
ing lustre. Alas! the pride of the human heart is its greatest 
 @urse; it was the first canker-worm that despoiled a human 
soul, and it continties to be the peace-destroying serpent whose 
poisonous venom taints the streams of life. .Oh what havoc 
is it now making in our world! How is it polluting the sweet- 
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est joysof Christian fellowship, and luring the soul from the 
path of virtue! Oh too little is its secret influence regarded, too 
seldom are its ravages seriously attended to. 

ke * & * & * * * * * is an amiable man, possessing 
many pleasing qualities, a Christian in name if not in truth. 
He has occupied for many years a high rank in the religious 
world, and has appeared to be not merely a hearer of the word, 
but a doer also. He has a family around him who, for many 
things, deserve to be styled amiable. The voice of salvation 
and praise has long been heard in his tabernacle, and his house- 
hold have been regarded as a household of faith. Formerly 
prosperity gilded his path, he lived in affluence, was charitable. 
and humane. His mansion was the welcome resort of the pious, 
and beneath its hospitable roof many an ambassador of peace 
found a comfortable, a friendly home. It was among the sweet- 
est of his delights to entertain the ministers of Christ; and, in 
short, he seemed ever ready to do good as he had opportunity. 
And, so long as he had the ability thus to act, it was not merely 
proper that he should thus deport himself, but it was his indis- 
pensable duty. There are, alas, too many professing Christians 
who devote but little of their substance to works of piety, and 
from whom every dollar seems to be forced, that is obtained 
at all. 

But riches take to themselves wings and fly away. All 
earthly prosperity is ephemeral in its nature, and calculated only 
to disappoint and perplex the soul. Thus was it with him 
whose character we are portraying. Reverses of fortune 
crowded upon him, and he soon ceased to have the means of con- 
ducting as heretofore. But, alas, he had not yet been sufficiently 
disciplined in the school of humility. Although affliction suc- 
ceeded to affliction, and loss followed loss, yet all was in vain, 
if we might judge from the evidence of the senses ; pride of ap- 
pearance seemed to be a deep-rooted principle in his family ; 
to this every other consideration was made to bend, even cha- 
racter itself seemed destined to fall a victim at its shrine. He 
incurred debts vastly beyond his ability to pay, and all this to 
gratify his family in their desire to sustain former appearances. 
it did seem occasionally as if some sacrifices were made, some 
superfluities laid aside, but it proved to be merely a faint effort 
to lop off a few trifling branches from a tree, whose vigorous 
root, kept far out of sight, was daily shooting forth new branches 
and transmitting fresh vigour to the old ones. In the mean- 
while creditors were pressing, and friends admonishing by dis- 
tant but well meant hints, yet all to no purpose. Pride with its 
scorpion lash goaded him on from bad to worse, from folly to 
folly, and his own conscience at the same time reproved him 
with its biting sting. Amidst all this scene of inconsistency 
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and madness, he maintained the same Christian profession, 
though it required not the spirit of prophecy to determine that 
his heart was in tune with none other than the notes of sadness. 
Noisy murmur ran to and fro on every side, and tales too true 
were published to his hurt. His religious character suffered 
not merely in the estimation of his brethren, but abroad in the 
world. ;He became the subject of the sneers of some, the sus- 
picions of others, the bitter reproaches of not a few, and, in 
his defection, the cause itself has probably received a lasting 
wound. 

Oh, gentle reader, examine for thyself, and tell me if thou 
hast never seen an individual who might have sat for this like- 
ness. Knowest thou not some one whose case is here described, 
or does not conscience tell thee, “ Thou art the man?”? Would 
to God the whole were fancy’s fairy work, a dream, as unsub- 
stantial as the wind! But, alas, the character i is but too com- 
mon, and we fear is by no means diminishing in its prevalence. 

We know it is a hard, a painful thing to descend from the 
hill of prosperity to the lonely vale of adversity. The pride of 
our nature is on no occasion so severely assailed, as when ne- 
cessityimpels to such a reverse of circumstances. Here we 
can sympathize with others, for we too have.felt in some mea- 
sure what it costs the heart of sensibility thus to change condi- 
tions in life. But there is a principle, implanted by a divine 
power in the human heart, that is stronger than the pride of 
our nature; the principle of grace, which should actuate our 
conduct on all occasions. When duty prompts us to a humi- 
liating course of conduct, and when Christian obligation points 
the way, saying, walk ye in it, why should we halt, when 
halting may be ruinous! Oh, what is earthly splendour when 
put in competition with that peace of mind which worlds can 
never purchase? What! can the real Christian doubt which 
course to pursue, in a strife between integrity of character 
and the false gratification of carnal desires? Can he delibe- 
rately wrong his creditor to procure the means of displaying 
generosity of character, or of making a show among his bre- 
thren? And is not this ‘the conduct of some who are celebrated 
for hospitality? They entertain the same sort of company and 
to the same extent as formerly, because old appearances must 
be maintained, when, in honest truth, they are not worth a 
solitary farthing. Their family expenses are, it may be, much 
greater than those of their heaviest creditors, and both at home 
and abroad they make precisely the same display of plenty, that 
was observable in their days of affluence. 

Oh! professing Christian, whoever thou art, if this be thy 
condition, thou art awfully circumstanced indeed. Stop, I be- 
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seech thee, consider thy course, lest thou make shipwreck of 
faith and become a cast-away. 

The most powerful motives present themselves to deter us 
from such unchristian conduct. Peace of mind, tranquillity of 
soul, are objects too dear to be bartered for a little false glare, 
an ienis fatuus that glitters but to deceive. The good opinion 
of our fellow Christians, and the world at large, more than 
counterbalances all the enjoyment of evanescent splendour. 
But how do all terrene pleasures sink into nothingness when 
We attempt to contrast them with the smiles of an approving 
God ! His favour is life, his loving kindness better than life. 

Does any one inquire how an individual should act, whose 
circumstances are such as we have described? The answer is. 
at hand: let him resolve, in despite of what the world may say, 
in opposition to the pride of his own heart, that, by God’s as- 
sistance, he will be honest: let him at once declare his actual 
pecuniary condition, trusting to his heavenly Benefactor, and 
the kindness of his creditors: let him determine to begin the 
world anew, to. be industrious, attentive to business, frugal, 
and thus to gain an honest livelihood: let him be encouraged 
in these resolutions by a becoming deportment on the part of 
his family, and he need not fear that by their united exertions 
every lawful want will be fully supplied. Far better would it 
be, in the sight of God, to live by private munificence on the 
humblest fare, than to riot in luxury on resources unlawfully 
obtained. ‘The time for every change for the better is now; 
do the work at once, and dream not of deferring it to a more 
convenient season ; the longer we procrastinate, the more pain- 
ful will be the effort whenever we shall make it; delay will only 
wound the soul, make work for deeper repentance, and incur 
more of the displeasure of Jehovah. Nay, so long as this un- 
hallowed course is. persisted in, with the conviction of its sinful- 
ness, so long is Christian profession defective in the evidence 
of its sincerity. M: 

Angust, 1822. 
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FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE. 


1 Synopsis of the External State of the Church, from the com- 
mencement of the Sixteenth Century, to the death of the Em- 
peror Charles the Fifth. 


(Continued from page 164.) 

Luther’s remonstrances, against the sale of indulgences, was 
soon followed by the death of the emperor Maximilian. That 
event having been announced, Francis I. king of France, and 
Charles of Spain, declared themselves candidates for the impe- 
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rial crown. But the German electors, alarmed -for their own 
privileges, rejected both competitors, and offered the sceptre to 
Frederic, elector of Saxony : but that amiable prince, influenced 
by patriotic motives, refused to comply with their solicitations ; 
he mentioned, however, several circumstances in -fayour of 
Charles, who was, in consequence thereof, immediately elected. 

Charles, upon his accession to the imperial throne, was ear- 
nestly requested by his holiness, to seize Luther and put him 
to death. Frederic, on the other hand, represented the pro- 
priety of submitting the matter to the cognizance of.a delibera- 
tive council. ‘lhe emperor, unwilling to offend a person to 
whom he was under such infinite obligations, ordered for that 
purpose, a diet to be convened at Worms, and: a safe conduct 
was granted to the delinquent during, his attendance before that 
august assembly. 

Luther, it is true, by the intervention of his illustrious patron, 
had obtained more advantageous terms than he could otherwise 
have expected, yet still he was in the most imminent danger ; 
for John Huss, and Jerome of Prague, charged with the same 
accusation, before the council of Constance, in the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, were barbarously put to death, although 
the imperial faith had been solemnly pledged for their personal 
security. And Luther’s friends, aware that the diet at Worms 
was convoked rather for the purpose of his condemnation, than 
for a candid and dispassionate investigation of his doctrines, 
endeavoured to dissuade him from his undertaking. But he 
observed, with his characteristic intrepidity, “ that he was law- 
fully called to appear in that city, and thither he would go in the 
name of the Lord, though as many devils as tiles upon the 
houses were there assembled against him.” 

His reception at Worms was of the most flattering description. 
His apartments were frequented by princes and personages of 
the highest distinction, who treated him with the utmost de- 
ference ; and the popillace, in numerous assemblages, collected 
to see him whenever he appeared abroad. But neither popular 
approbation, nor his eloquent defence, was capable of making 
any favourable impression upon the diet. The emperor re- 
commended unconditional submission, as being the only means 
by which he could extricate himself from inevitable destruction. 
He boldly replied, that he would not submit until his doctrines 
were shown to contravene the sacred scriptures ; for that these, 
and not the decisions of councils and popes, were the criterion 
by which the religious sentiments of mankind should be re 
lated. Menaces and entreaties having proved equally ineffec- 
tual, the diet, with the concurrence of the emperor, issued a de- 
cree, prohibiting all princes from affording him any protection; 
and soliciting all persons to unite in apprehending him as soon 
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as his safe conduct should terminate. Frederic, again, anxious 
for his safety, ordered him to be privately conveyed to the castle 
of Wirtenberg, where, for ten months, he remained in perfect 
security from the brutal ferocity of his adversaries. 

During Luther’s concealment, Carlostadt particularly distin- 
guished himself in accelerating the progress of the Reforma- 
tion. Having observed, with peculiar satisfaction, the alacrity 
with which those doctrines had been received, as well as the 
rapidity of their dissemination, he proceeded directly to the abo- 
lition of the mass; the prohibition of worship paid to images ; 
and the suppression of other practical corruptions of the Romish 
church. But he, and his associates, probably, acted rather ,in- 
considerately, as mankind were not sufficiently prepared for such 
precipitate alterations. Luther, himself, severely reprehended 
their procedure: but his animadversions are supposed to have 
originated principally from envy, lest Carlostadt should supplant 
him in the accomplishment of that laudable enterprise, in which 
he had been engaged. Be this, however, as it may, he imme- 
diately evacuated the castle of Wirtenberg, firmly resolved to 
propagate his religious opinions, or lay down his life for the 
word of God, and the testimony which he held. 

The Reformation now advanced under a combination of cir- 
cumstances peculiarly auspicious. ‘The emperor, although de- 
cidedly hostile to all innovations in the established religion, 
having been involved in wars with the king of France, and af- 
terwards with the pope, judged it inexpedient to adopt any co- 
ercive measures for its prevention. But, from the commence- 
ment of the fourteenth century, the liberal arts had been so 
successfully cultivated, that literature, during the pontificate of 
Leo X., was little inferior to that under the second Cesar. 
And, in proportion as learning and knowledge increased, so in 
equal proportion did ignorance, credulity, and superstition, de- 
crease. History, languages, and criticism, all contributed to 
dispel the darkness in which the human mind had been enve- 
loped, and exhibit, to public view, the abominable fallacies 
which had been imposed upon them. ‘So much indeed were 
the sentiments of many of the laity changed, that,” as a judicious 
writer well observes, “the spiritual denunciations and curses, © 
(when unaided by the secular arm) which would have made 
their forefathers tremble, served only to make them smile.”’* 

Meantime Luther’s translation of the scriptures circulated 
through Germany with incredible celerity. The extensive dif- 
fusion of literature had aroused men from their lethargy, and 
prompted them toa serious examination of those inestimable 
treasures, which, by the invention of printing, were become 


* Campbell’s Lectures on Ecclesiastica) History, p. 380.. 
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universally accessible. By this means, that general dissatis- 
faction which had prevailed against the Romish hierarchy ra- 
pidly increased. The Saxons, with the approbation of Frederic, 
annulled the performance of religious service in an unknown 
tongue; prohibited the invocation of saints and angels; abolished 
the canon which enforced celibacy upon the clergy; and sup- 
pressed the monasteries, as nurseries of sloth, impurity, an 
superstition. 

But these approximations to the standard of primitive sim- 
plicity, excited the vengeance and indignation of all the parti- 
sans of Rome. Among these, the unprincipled and tyrannical 
king of England (Henry VIII.) rendered himself particularly 
remarkable. He rigorously exercised the punishment by fire, 
that horrible expedient for extirpating the doctrines of the Re- 
formation, which had been extensively promulgated through 
that country. And, in order to manifest more conspicuously 
his superlative attachment to the Catholic faith, he published 
a work, which is said to have been executed with considerable 
ingenuity, in opposition to the Lutheran tenets; accompanied 
with a defence of the Romish communion. This royal produc- 
tion, having been presented to his holiness, was received with 
such unbounded applause, that he conferred upon Henry the 
title of Defender of the Faith! . 

These events were immediately succeeded by Luther’s se- 
vere reply to the king of England; .the death of Leo X.; and 
the accession of cardinal Adrian of Utrecht to the papacy, un- 
der the appellation of Adrian VI. 

While our venerable reformers were thus earnestly contend- 
ing for the faith which was once delivered unto the saints, a 
controversy unhappily arose among themselves, concerning the 
eucharist, which greatly retarded the progress of the Reforma- 
tion. Carlostadt maintained, that the sacramental elements 
were only stgns or symbols of the body and blood of Christ. 
In this scriptural position, Zuinglius, and Oecolampadius con- 
curred. Luther, who was supported by Melancthon, admitted 
that the elements remained unchanged, but contended that the 
body and blood of Christ were actually present, 27, with, and 
under the elements of bread and wine; and were, therefore, lite- 
rally eaten and drunk by the communicants. Hence it was de- 
nominated consubstantiation. ‘This extraordinary hypothesis, 
totally unworthy of those excellent reformers, was replete with 
the grossest inconsistencies. It implied the ubiquity, or omni- 
presence, of the body and human nature of Christ, than which 
nothing could be more absurd. But even admitting this as- 
sumption, it annihilated the eucharist: inasmuch as the body 
and blood of Christ would accompany, or be present in, with, 
and under every species of nutriment we daily receive, as well 
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as the sacramental elements. The Catholics, in defending 
transubstantiation, or that the elements of bread and wine, after 
consecration, were transmuted inte the body and blood of 
Christ, had recourse to the literal expression, “this is my body,” 
as a plausible subterfuge ; but, on the Lutheran hypothesis, the 
text can neither be taken according to the literal acceptation, 
nor according to any rhetorical hgure with which we are ac- 
quainted. 

Meanwhile a diet assembled at Spire, for the purpose of 
composing the religious controversies which prevailed through 
Germany. But such was the discrepancy of opinion among 
the disputants, that it was found impracticable to effect a coali- 
tion. The result of their deliberations, therefore, was that 
every prince should regulate ecclesiastical matters within his 
own jurisdiction, until a general council should assemble to 
decide upon the points in dispute. ‘ 

In connexion with this auspicious event, the cardinal of Me- 
dicis, immediately after his elevation to the papal chair, under 
the name of Clement VII., entered into a formidable alliance 
against the emperor, to which was given the name of The Holy 
League. In consequence of which, the Imperialists, under the 
command of the duke of Bourbon, advanced directly to Rome, 
plundered the city, and took the pope prisoner, who had fled to 
the castle of St. Angelo. 

Political affairs had hitherto prevented Charles from endea- 
vouring to arrest the progress of the Reformation. But no 
sooner were preliminaries for pacification adjusted with his ho- 
liness, than he appointed a second diet to be held at Spire, 
being fully resolved to extirpate all diversity of opinion in 
matters of religion. After violent debate, he caused the decree 
which had been published against Luther at Worms to be con- 
firmed ; annulled the resolutions which had been unanimously 
adopted at the preceding diet ; and prohibited, under pain of 
his imperial displeasure, all innovations in the established reli- 
gion, until they should be sanctioned by a general council. 
Against this perfidious and arbitrary procedure John, elector 
of Saxony (who had succeeded his brother, the celebrated Fre- 
deric, in the electorate) ; George, elector of Brandenburg, for 
Franconia; Ernest and F rancis, dukes of Lunenburg; the land- 
grave of Hesse, and the prince of Anhalt, together with the 
A. D. 1529. deputies of thirteen imperial cities, solemnly pro- 

areca tested:* hence they were denominated Prores- 
TANTS; an appellation now applicable to all Christians who dis- 
sent from the principles and discipline of the church of Rome. 


* The imperial, or free cities, which opposed the decree of Charles V., 
were Strasburg, Nuremberg, Ulm, Constance, Rollingen, Windseim, Nortlin- 
gen, Memmingen, Wissemberg, Lindan, Kempten, Heilbron; and St. Gall, 
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The astonishing success of our eminent reformers, was an 
irrefragable demonstration that the work was not of man but of 
God. Nearly one half of the German princes had already re- 
volted from the jurisdiction of the pope, and established the 
reformed religion within their own principalities. 

In the north of Europe similar occurrences took place: Gus- 
tavus Vasa, who was of a bold and independent spirit, which 
rendered him superior to vulgar prejudices, determined, upon. 
his elevation to the Swedish throne, to emancipate his country- 
men from that intellectual vassalage to which they had long 
been subject. And, as the clergy had been his most violent 
enemies, inclination and interest concurred in prompting him to 
abridge . ‘that exorbitant power of which they were "possessed. 
He, therefore, commenced his patriotic reign by introducing 
the reformed opinions into Sweden; and facilitating their dif- 
fusion with all the influence of royal patronage. The result _ 
corresponded with his most sanguine expectations; for, in_a 
short period, the Lutheran became the dominant religion in that 
country. 

Denmark and Norway, under the execrable tyrant Christian 
II., received the true evangelical religion. Christian, in order 
to counteract the predominant power and influence of the ec- 
clesiastics, invited the reformers to visit his realms. There 
the intrepid Carlostadt, with his disciple Reinard, implanted 
the principles of the Reformation. Under Christian IIL., who 
was a wise and amiable prince, the Protestant religion was 
firmly established in Denmark and Norway ; and in the diet of 
Odensee, in 1539, the fabric of popery was almost entirely de- 
molished. 

Switzerland, through the instrumentality of Zuinglius, as 
we have already observed, had early received the truth as it is 
in Jesus. And so unexampled was its success, that nothing 
but a combination of the temporal and ecclesiastical power, in 
exercising the most diabolical cruelties against its propagators, 
could have prevented the total extinction of popery. 

In France, multitudes of the common people, and tnany of 
the nobility, embraced the Protestant religion. Its dissemina- 
tion, however, through that country, was much obstructed 
by the unrelenting severity with which the French monarch 
(Francis I.) frequently punished its adherents. ,The following 
specimen of their sufferings will best exemplify the virulent 
malignity of their persecutor: ‘“* Some Protestant converts had 
affixed to the gates of the Louvre, and other public places, pa- 
pers containing indecent reflections on the rites of the Romish 
church. Six of the persons concerned in this rash action were 
seized; and the king, pretending to be struck with horror at 
their blasphemies, appointed a solemn procession, in order to 
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avert the wrath of Heaven. The host was carried through the 
city of Paris in great pomp; Francis walked uncovered before 
it, bearing a torch in his hand; the princes of the blood sup- 
ported the canopy over it; the nobles walked behind. In pre- 
sence of this numerous assembly, the king declared, that if one 
of his hands were infected with heresy, he would cut it off with 
the other: ‘and I would sacrifice,’ added he, ‘even my own 
children, if found guilty of that crime.’ As an awful prsof of 
his sincerity, the six unhappy persons who had been svized, were 
publicly burnt, before the procession was finished, and in the 
most cruel manner. They were fixed upon a machine which 

descended into the flames, and retired alternately until they ex- 
pired !”* It was the apprehension of a similar punishment that 
induced the inimitable Calvin to take refuge in Basil, (one of 
the Swiss cantons) where he published his Christian Institutes, 
an excellent and elaborate defence of the principal tenets of the 
reformed religion. 

The emperor having returned to Germany,, during these re- 
volutions in the religious world, ordered a diet to be imme- 
diately convoked: at Augsburg. (A. Bh, 1530.) The elector of 
Saxony, in order to efface from the emperor’s mind the slan- 
derous imputations of their enemies, had requested the re- 
formers to compose a succinct compendium of the Protestant 
opinions. ‘This ingenious performance, which was faithfully 
executed by Melancthon, the most learned of all the reformers, 
and known by the name of the AuGsBuRG CoNnFEssION, was 
publicly read by Bayer before the emperor and princes. A simi- 
lar formulary was presented to the diet, by Bucer, from Con- 
stance, Strasburg, Meningen, and Lindau: 

Eckius, the Romish orator, Faber, and Cochlaeus, were ap- 
pointed by the Catholics to examine the Protestant confession; 
they produced a refutation : an animated debate ensued between 
the popish divines and Melancthon, who was supported by the 
other reformers. “hey presented to Charles a rejoinder to the 
Catholic confutation ; but he superciliously refused to receive 
it. He demanded instantaneous submission. The censurable 
timidity of Melancthon would have induced him to relinquish 
some of the cardinal points in dispute; but as the papists 1n- 
sisted upon an instant and unqualified abjuration, all overtures 
for reconciliation were contemptuously rejected. A decree was 
promulgated suppressing the innovations which had been made 
in the established faith; condemning the opinions of the re- 
formers ; and prohibiting henceforth any toleration to those who, 
taught them. 

Arguments, and remonstrances, having proved altogether 


* Russel’s Modern Europe, Vol. Il. Letter LIX. 
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unavailable, the Protestant princes assembled at Smalkade, 
(A. D. 1531.) and entered into a solemn confederacy, forthe 
purpose of defending by the sword, in case all other expedients 
failed, those sacred truths, the knowledge of which: they had 
attained by such extraordinary means. ‘Lhe kings of France 
and England, actuated solely by political motives, consented to 
afford them assistance. But while the emperor was thus breath- 
ing vengeance against the propagators of our holy religion, a | 
number of circumstances had occurred, which convinced him 
of the propriety of deferring his undertaking. The Protestant 
princes refused to ratify the succession of his brother Ferdi- 
nand to the imperial throne ; and Solyman, the Turkish sultan: 
was entering Hungary at the head of three hundred thousand 
men. Through the mediation, therefore, of the electors of 
Mentz, and Palatinate, an accommodation was effected ; and 
by a pacification concluded at Nuremburg, the edicts of Worms _ 
and Augsburg were repealed ; and the Protestants, on their part, 
unanimously agreed to assist him, with all their forces, in the 
expulsion of the Turks. (A. D. 1532. ) 

We shall close this essay, with an enumeration of the prin- 
cipal fundamental truths of the Christian faith, concerning 
which all the reformers unanimously concurred, in order that 
the impartial reader, in comparing them with the tenets of the 
different religious denominations which now subsist, may sée 
the deplorable apostacy, of many of these, from the very essence 
of Christianity : | 

“1. Of God’s eternal purpose, and predestination of an elect 
people, ordained to life and glory eternal. 

“2, That man had lost all ability to do good, and freedom of 
will to choose it; and was in his nature, as fallen, inclined only 
to evil. | 

“© 3, That nothing ever did or can alter this propensity of the 
human heart, but the Holy Ghost by his own immediate agency 
upon the souls of men. 

“4, That a sinner is, and can be justified by faith wide and 
this not of himself; being unable either to comprehend or re- 
ceive the things that be of the Spirit of God: and, therefore, the 
faith itself must be the gift of God. 

“5, That merit in creature there is nohe, nor ever can be. 
From first to last a sinner must be saved by grace. 

“6, That the vicarious atonement by the one oblation of 
Christ upon the cross, is effectual, not for the many called, but 


for the few chosen.” * Joun A. Getry. 
(To be Continued.) 


Poplar Town, (Md.) 27th Aug. 1822. 


+’ Haweis’ Church History, Vol. II: p, 99. 
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ESSAY ON FUTURE PUNISHMENT. 
( Continued from p. 396.) 


4, The advocates for universal restoration allege many pas- 
sages of the scriptures as direct proofs of their doctrine. How 
criminally they wrest the word of God, we shall now proceed 
to show. 

ist, All those texts which declare that the Son of God died 
for the whole world, for every man, &c. are numbered among 
the proofs that all men will be finally saved. What was said 
upon the second objection was sufficient to shut out the Uni- 
versalist from any advantage to his cause, from reasoning upon 
the atonement of Christ. Upon the principle contained in that 
second objection, no atonement for sin was necessary or possi- 
ble. As our controversy here is not with those Christians ho 
maintain the universality of the atonement, we pass that point 
with one remark. Those who hold the doctrine of general 
redemption, (excepting only the few who advocate the doctrine 
of universal salvation,) do abhor the latter sentiment, and ut- 
terly deny it to be a just consequence of the former. They 
uniformly limit salvation as the Bible does, to the subjects of 
regenerating grace, to whom the benefits of the atonement are 
applied in the present life. That Christ did not purpose to 
give eternal life to sinners dying impenitent, has been fully 
proved in the former part of these remarks. He_ pronounces 
upon all such the sentence of eternal misery in the strongest 
language possible, that is, in negative terms: They “ shall not 
see life.” Of one sin He declares, “it shall not be forgiven.” 
Of the punishment of the wicked it is said, “‘ their worm dieth 
not—their fire is not quenched.” It is called ‘ unquenchable 
fire.” To say, notwithstanding these and innumerable other 
testimonies from the same source, that men dying in their sins 
shali partake of the redemption purchased by the Son of God, 
and shall enter into life eternal, is to say to the impenitent, “ ye 
shall not surely die,” while the God of truth is pronouncing the 
contrary ! 

2dly, ‘To the same purpose are alleged those parts of the 
scriptures which assert the universal sovereignty and dominion 
of the Mediator. Of these_we shall examine one passage only, 
and that the strongest. Mr. Winchester, with an air of triumph, 
calls this, “ one passage fully sufficient of itself to settle the dis- 
pute for ever.” It is Col. i. 15th to 20th: “* Who is the Image 
of the invisible God, the First-born of every creature: for by 
Him were all things created, that are in heaven and that are in 
earth, visible and invisible, ‘whether thev be thrones, or domi- 
nions, or principalities, or powers, all things were created by 
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Him and for Him. And He is before all things, and by Him 
all things consist. And He is the Head of the body, the church; 
who is the beginning, the First-born from the dead ; that in all 
things He might have the pre-eminence. For it pleased the 
Father, that in Him should all fulness dwell: and having made 
peace through the blood of His cross, by Him to reconcile all 
things unto Himself; by Him, I say, whether they be things in 
earth, or things in heaven.” 

If this be the foundation of an impenitent sinner’s hope of life 
eternal, let us try its strength. Mr. W. rests his argument from 
this illustrious passage, upon the meaning of the word all, which 
he strongly reiterates, must be understood, throughout the pa- 
ragraph, in an unlimited sense. “ As the word ail,” says he, 
“is generally acknowledged to be used in its most extensive 
sense, in every place in this paragraph except the last, there is 


no reason to be given why the apostle should change the sense -— 
of the word without giving us the least notice of it; and indeed | 


it would be very unkind if not unfair for him thus to do, as it 
would tend to mislead us in a matter of very great importance.” 

This last clause savours too much of trifling with inspiration ; 
a taint that pervades the whole of the little work of that writer. 
Leaving the followers of his error to judge how far they may 
safely follow his example, we observe : 

There are the strongest “‘ reasons” imaginable for understand- 
ing the word “all” in the close of the above cited passage, dif- 
ferently from its meaning in the former verses. It is said, be- 
cause the Mediator is Creator of all things, Upholder and So- 
vereign of all, unzversally, he must be the Reconciler of all. 
But whither will this lead us? The Son of God is the Creator 
of universal nature, and upholds all things by the word of his 
power ; therefore he created the holy angels: but could the an- 
gels that never sinned be reconciled? Reconciliation presup- 
poses variance. ‘The angels of God then are an important ex- 
ception to the universality of the terms “ by Him to reconcile 
all things unto Himself.” Again, the Son of God is the Crea- 


tor and Sovereign of the whole immensity of ‘worlds and crea- - 


tures, “ visible and invisible.” Is it pretended that his atone- 
ment reconciles to God, the earth, the heavens, the moon and 
the stars, which he hath ordained? Here is an innumerable class 
of exceptions to the universal application of the words “ recon- 
cile all things unto Himself.” It is incumbent on our adversa- 
ries to show any one “ reason” why devils and impenitent sin- 
ners of the human race, shall not also be exceptions. 

If, in reply to this, it be said, that no other beings are under- 
stood to be reconciled by Christ, than those which have offended 
and are proper subjects of reconciliation, the argument is given 
up. For its whole force, if it had any, must depend upon the 
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use of the word ai// in the 20th verse: one single exception will 
limit that word, but we have exhibited a multitude. If the ar- 
gument then prove any thing, it proves vastly too much, and 
thus destroys itself. It leads to an unavoidable absurdity, and 
totally fails to support the doctrine of universal salvation. Our 
objector is still bound to prove that fallen angels and sinners 
dying impenitent, are proper subjects of reconciliation. 

The remarks made on this passage are equally true and con- 
clusive on the meaning of the whole class of scriptures which 
reveal to us the universal dominion of the divine Mediator. 
They will not, in one instance, bear the inference that Christ is 
head over all things for the purpose of saving all mankind. 

Is it asked, what probable meaning then can be given to the 
words, “ whether they be things in earth, or things in heaven?” 
We answer, the saints in glory were reconciled to God by the 
death of his Son, and their redemption will be perfected at the 
resurrection of the just. The saints on earth, all who do or ever 
shall believe on the Lord Jesus, are and shall be reconciled in 
him as their covenant Head. 

In the passage under consideration there is one clause which, 
in a far different way from that intended by Mr. W., ought to 
“settle the dispute for ever:” “ And He is the Head of the 
body, the church.” ‘That writer dwells more largely upon 
what he terms the “ reheading of all things” in Christ, than 
upon any other argument for the “restoration.” But is there 
any hint in all the sacred volume, that Christ assumes this dig- 
nity for the benefit of all things? Is it not one avowed design 
of his mediatorial reign to crush his incorrigible enemies? 
1 Cor. xv. 25. “ Unto the church” “ He is Head over all things.” 
That church is termed His fulness—-but there is not the sha- 
dow of a proof that fallen angels or children of Adam dying 
impenitent, will ever be admitted into the community of glory. 

Under this objection are marshalled a numberof texts, some 
of which are totally foreign to the subject of future rewards and , 
punishments. Others will come into view in the sequel.* 


* This writer largely explains 1 Pet. iii. 19, to be-an account of what our’ 
Redeemer performed while in the state of separate spirits: that in the interval 
of time between his death and resurrection, his human soul went and preached 
* salvation to the spirits” then in the prison of hell, The main feature in the 
scheme of Winchester and Chauncey is, “limited future punishments of va- 
rious degrees and durations proportioned to the guilt of «sinners dying without ° 
an interest already secured in Christ.” To give this popish error a colour of 
plausibility, the above absurd interpretation of the apostle’s testimony is 
brought forward with swelling pomp by those men. For if it could be made 
appear that the fire of hell is a means of grace, and that God adds all other 
means to persuade the damned to repentance and conversion, their doctrine’ 
_ would be established. But if in this attempt, W. has done violence to that 
téxt, what shall we say when we find him calling up Ps. cvii, 1O—16, as a di- 
rect revelation of the purpose of God-to-liberate the ‘damned from thre ‘prison’ 
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5. Universalists affirm, that all those passages of sacred writ 
which seem most clearly to establish our doctrine, may be ex- 
plained consistently with theirs. ‘The advocates of their error 
endeavour to show that the words both Hebrew and Greek 
which we translate forever, forever and ever, eternal, &c. ought, 
when used with reference to future punishments, to be under- 
stood of a limited duration. To limit the meaning of ‘these 
words, and thus to overturn the doctrine of endless punish- 
ments, the writer, principally in view m these remarks, as well 
as others of the party, labour most abundantly ; for they know 
that a failure here involves the ruin of their cause. Mr. W. 
rests his conclusion mainly on two arguments, if they can be so 


of hell! This is using latitude indeed. “These shall go away into everlasting 
punishment,” would have proved his point just as well. 

After having copiously dwelt upon the efficacy of means, motives, and tor- 
ments, with condemned men and angels, Mr. W. in another part of his Dia- 
logues, throws out some remarks quite at variance with the supposition that 
the gospel is ever held forth to the damned. — In his endeavour to remove an 
objection to his error, grounded on the pointed and unqualified denunciations so 
frequent and various in the word of God; he is evidently pressed and embar- 
rassed between conviction of the truth and reluctance to part with his own 
pestilent error. Observe his solution of the difficulty; these are his own 
words: * Whatever may be the final intention of God towards these miserable 
creatures” (the damned) “it is evident they are shut up in a state of keen 
tormenting despair, or dreadful suspense, and may be fully persuaded that they 
shall never be released, of which it is likely they may not have the most distant 
hope, or the least degree of knowledge,” &c. 7 

To see the inconsistency of this with the above interpretation of 1st Peter, 
observe: All the victims of justice in hell, were, while on earth, either hea- 
thens, (without the advantages of revelation) or impenitent Jews, or impeni- 
tent hearers of the gospel. If heathens, they are still ignorant of the gospel, 
except as instructed by the Saviour according to that construction of Ist Peter; 
still they have no hope of release, and by the supposition never will have any 
knowledge of it until released !—If they were impenitent Jews or hearers of 
the gospel, some of them, no doubt, had on earth a full belief, or knowled 
as this writer would call it, of the doctrine of the restoration. Many of the 
Jews have been strong Universalists, so far as the salvation of their own nation 
was concerned; their rabbies taught that no son of Abraham could be eter- 
nally punished for his sins. Yet, in hell, this knowledge is wholly lost; and 
their ignorance and despair continue invincible, after the means and motives 
of grace have been extended to them along with their purgatorial torments, 
So utterly inconsistent is error, and so various are the absurdities that follow 
in its train. 

The words from W. “whatever may be the final intention of God,” &ec. 
amount to a concession that his scheme rests on no certain ground. That con- 
cession is given in still broader terms near the close of his work. On the 
objection to his plan, arising from the obstinacy of human depravity, he says, 
“I confess to you that it requires a faith, if possible, more strong than that of 
Abraham, to believe the doctrine of the restoration steadfastly, in the midst 
of*so much evil as prevails in the world, and which seems to render it impos-. 
sible : but my only hope is in God.” How presumptuous a hope must that be 
which intrudes thus into the presence of the Lord, while it is proclaiming 
falsehood in the face of his testimony, and resisting all the evidence of reason, 
conscience, and experience! But it is a faltering hope, or it would not leave 
4 man to lower the tone of triumph so, often, into. the stammering language-of 
doubt and self-contradiction, 
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called: the first is a maxim, the second a fact. Here we have 
falsehood employed to establish error, Hear the maxim: 
** Now,” says our author, “the rule for understanding words is 
this; what must be the meaning of the word” (ad, &c.) “in 
many places, and what may be the meaning in all, is the true 
sense of the same.” 

The second is a fact: that in many places of the Old and New 
Testaments, the original words translated forever, forever and 
ever, and eternal, have, and from the nature of the subject must 
have, a limited signification. 

(1.) By the help of such a rule, you may establish any sys- 
tem of doctrine, or science, however preposterous. Like every 
other principal argument used by that writer, it is a petztzo pran- 
cipit, a begging of the question, a mere assertion of the thing to 
be. proved, and then proving his point by his assertion. He 
takes it for granted, that the words diay, w:avios, &C. may, in all 
places of the sacred volume where they are used, signify a limit- 
ed duration ; and then affirms, that because they may, they must. 
Supposing the premises true, the conclusion could not follow ; 
but they are false ; otherwise the words Mveduaros ds:wviov, Eternal 
Spirit, Heb. ix. 14, must signify a being of limited duration: 
and é:wves Cw, must signify a life that will certainly come to an 
end. Taking that rule then as our guide in interpreting the 
words which we render eternal, &c. we are compelled to give 
them a/ways a limited meaning: consequently, we should have 
no warrant for believing the Deity to be eternal in his existence, 
nor any ground of hope that the life of the blessed in glory 
would not at some period come to an end. 

Further: beside the strong negative terms before cited, in 
which the Lord Jesus solemnly denounces the endless doom of 
‘the wicked, he and his apostles employ the very same terms to 
express the eternity of future misery, as to set forth the eternity 
of God and the eternity of the heavenly glory.* It is, therefore, 
a false assertion of Mr. W. “that the felicity of the righteous 
is promised in much’'stronger language than the misery of the 
wicked is threatened in the scriptures.” Stronger expressions 
cannot be found in the compass of the Greek language, to de- 
scribe eternal duration, than those applied frequently to the per- 

petuity of future punishments. 

- .) With regard to the fact, that the words forever, forever 
and ever, eternal, &c. are often applied to things in their own 
nature perishable, or destined to come to an end, we grant it; 
but the meaning is always easily determined by the subject. 


* See the whole of Matt. xxv. 46; also, Matt. XViil. 8; Mark jii. 29; 2 Thes. 
i. 9; Jude, verse 6th, where the punishment of sinning angels i is described by 


their being bound with decpoie adver, eternal chains; and see Luke xvi. 26, 
and Rev. xiv. 10, 11. 
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Sometimes eternity is attributed to those beings which are as 
old as the world ; thus we read ‘of everlasting hills, or mountains 
of eternity. Sometimes it is put for a duration as long as the 
nature of the thing in question can permit; thus it is said that 
a servant who would not accept his liberty in the seventh year 
of his servitude, should serve his master forever, (Exod. xxi. 6,) 
that is until the time of the jubilee, for then the Jewish republic 
was new-modelled, and all slaves were set free. Sometimes it 
expresses any thing perfect in its kind and which hath no suc- 
cession ; thus the priesthood of Melchizedek, and that of Christ, 
of which the first was a shadow, abide continually, or forever ; 
Heb. vii. 3. This term then must be taken in a metaphorical 
sense in the three following cases : 

“© 1. When that which is called eternal in one place, is said 
in another to come to an end; thus it was said that the ceremo- 
nial law was to endure forever. This expression must not be © 
taken literally, for all the prophets informed their countrymen 
that the ceremonial economy was to end, and to give up to a 
better. Now the holy scripture doés not restrain in any one 
passage what it establisheth in others, concerning the eternity of, 
future punishments. 3 

“© 2, A metaphorical sense must be given to the term, when 
the sacred history assures us that what it calls eternal has actu- 
ally come to an end; “thus it is plain the fire of Sodom was not 
eternal, for sacred history informs us it was extinguished after 
it had consumed that wicked city ; and it is called eternal, only 
because it burned till Sodom was all reduced to ashes; Jude 7. 
But what history can engage us to understand in this sense the 
eternity attfibuted to the torments of the wicked? 

“© 3. The term must be taken metaphorically, when the sub- 
ject spoken of is not capable of a proper eternal duration, as in , 
the case just now mentioned, that a mortal servant should efer- 
nally serve a mortal master. But the eternity of future punish- 
ment, in a strict literal sense, implies no contradiction, and per- 
fectly agrees with the objects of our contemplation.” * 

The sentence pronounced by our Lord against Judas, Matt. 
xxvi. 24, “It had been good for that man if he had not been 
born,” has occasicned the advocates of universal salvation in- 
extricable difficulties. The evident meaning of that sentence, 
and the wo that preceded it, is, that the betrayer would suffer 
eternal pains ; for no punishment of finite duration could justify 
the assertion that his being would be worse than non-existence. 
On the supposition that that traitor shall suffer the wrath of 
God for many millions of ages, and after this period ascend to ’ 
eternal glory and felicity, his existence will be, in the aggregate, 


* Saurin’s Sermon on Rev. xiv..11. 
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an infinite blessing; as much to be preferred before non-exis- 
tence, as eternity exceeds a limited number of ages. In that 
case the “ Faithful and True” spoke that which was contrary 
to truth concerning his enemy. 

To avoid this horrid consequence, Mr. W.. runs into an ab- 
surdity that proclaims at once the laxity of its author’s princi- 
ples, and the ruinous state of his cause. “ I am of opinion (says 
he) that even worldly troubles, short as they are, may sufh- 
ciently justify the expression. There are a thousand circum- 
stances, into which the children of Adam fall, that make their 
case infinitely worse than though they had never been born, 
even without supposing a state of future punishment at all.” 

Does not the common sense of mankind save us the trouble 
of refuting an assertion like this? Does not so bold a misrepre- 
sentation of truth discredit the doctrine it is designed to sup- 
port? Can any believer in Divine revelation receive an error 
which drives its followers to these profane quibbles on the sa- 
cred word? Let the Universalist choose which side he will of 
the following alternative, and he must renounce his error or re- 
main in wilful delusion: Either the words of Christ are false— 
¥or the doctrine of universal salvation is false. For, if the sen- 
tence of our Lord on his betrayer is true, Judas will suffer the 
vengeance of eternal fire. | 

6. Having disposed of the leading topics of defence, taken 
by our adversaries from the scriptures, we proceed to consider 
one remaining objection to eternal punishment grounded on the 
supposition of its injustice. It is affirmed that endless misery 
is beyond all proportion to the sins committed in the short pe- 
riod of human life. Plausible as this objection appears, it is 
founded on a principle that few consciences are blind enough to 
allow correct, viz. that the wickedness of a sinful action is pro- 
portional to the time occupied in committing it. Such a rule for 
estimating the evil of sin, had never been conceived, if reason 
had not first been perverted to the service of falsehood. The 
most horrid crimes have been perpetrated within the compass 
of afew moments. One hour perhaps sealed the doom of Ju- 
das. <A day only was required for the commission of a crime 
which involved the whole Jewish people in calamities the most 
direful and durable that ever fell upon any nation. 

To estimate the evil of sin and its consequent desert of pun- 
ishment, we must take into view not only the time consumed in 
the perpetration, but two other considerations of unspeakably 
greater weight: , 

ist, The authority opposed ; and 2d, the obligations violated. 
The authority opposed in every instance of sin, whether in act 
or principle, is the authority of the King of kings. Who but 
God shall estimate the evil of this opposition? Who but the 
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Judge of all the earth shall ascertain the degree or the duration 
of the punishment due to the rebellious? | 
The obligations which sin always violates, are infinitely higher 
than any that can subsist between man and man. The sove- 
reign Creator, the kind Preserver, the gracious Redeemer of 
man, has claims upon our obedience which our most elevated 
conceptions in this state of our being will never reach. 


G. W. J. 
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LECTURES ON BIBLICAL HISTORY. 
NO, XIV. 


“Therefore God give thee of the dew of heaven, and the fatness of the earth, 
and plenty of corn and wine. Let people serve thee, and nations bow down to 
thee: be lord over thy brethren, and let thy mother’s sons bow down to thee : 
cursed be every one that curseth thee, and blessed be he that blesseth thee.” 
GENESIS, xxvll. 28, 29, 

Isaac, though a man of eminent piety, was a man of afflic- 
tion. It must have been matter of grief to him that Esau, his 
favourite son, discovered strong symptoms of profaneness, not 
only by selling his birthright, but by marrying into an idola- 
trous family. On one occasion we find him driven from Ca- 
naan by famine, and obliged to take up his abode for a season 
m the land of Philistia. There, by the good hand of the Lord, 
his wants were liberally supplied ; but his prosperity soon drew 
upon him the envy of the Philistines; and, for many years, in 
the latter part of his life, he appears to have been entirely blind. 
Finding himself unable, in this condition, to superintend the 
affairs of his family, and the concerns of religion, he wished to 
resign the care of those weighty matters to Esau; but, by the 
overruling providence of God, the solemn charge was devolved 
on Jacob, in the words of our text, “ God give thee of the dew 
of heaven,” &c. One design of the present lecture is to inquire 
into the import of this blessing. But, before we proceed, two 
or three questions, arising out of the history of the affair, seem 
to demand some notice. Why was Jacob preferred to Esau, 
in the divine purpose? How cameé#Isaac to be under a mistake 
respecting the decree of heaven in that matter ; or, if he under- 
stood it, why did he aim to frustrate it? What are we to think 
of the imposition practised, by Rebekah and Jacob, on Isaac, © 
in correcting his mistake? And how can we justify the conduct 
of Providence in permitting its design to be carried into effect, 
by such means as were used in this case? 

The first question we cannot solve except by referring the 
choice of Jacob, in preference to Esau, to the good pleasure of 
God. Jehovah is free and independent in all his designs and 
in all his dispensations ; all creatures are his, and he has a right 
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to dispose of them as he sees fit. On this obvious principle, 
had the preference in question respected the eternal and immu- 
table condition of Isaac’s sons, in a future state, we know of no 
good ground on which we could find fault with it: but, in our 
opinion, the preference was not so extensive in its design as to 
determine the everlasting destiny of either Jacob or Esau. No 
such inference can be fairly deduced from the divine declara- 
tion respecting them, while yet in their mother’s womb: “ ‘The 
one people shall be stronger than the other people ; and the el- 
der shall serve the younger.” God designed that Jacob, and 
not Esau, should form the next link after Isaac in the chain of 
our Lord’s lineage, according to the flesh; and that the younger, 
instead of the elder, should succeed the father in the chief 
management of religious and ecclesiastical matters. But this 
design no more determined that Esau should perish eternally, 
than the calling‘of Abraham determined the everlasting destruc- 
tion of all the rest of mankind then living. It is true that Esau, 
so far as we are made acquainted with his character, appears to 
have been a wicked man; and if he served sin in the lusts there- 
of, he no doubt received its wages, which is death ; but Jacob’s 
being preferred, and destined to rule over him, in the family 
and in the church, imposed on him no necessity to be profane 
and do wickedly. 

As to the second question which presents us with this alter-: 
native, viz. That Isaac was either ignorant of the divine pur- 
pose, assigning the paternal blessing to Jacob; or, knowing the 
decree, he aimed to frustrate it; we think it would be unjust 
and uncharitable to impute to him a wish to defeat or oppose 
the will of God in that matter, had he rightly understood it. 
We suppose, therefore, that he was in an error—that he verily 
believed Esau, as the first-born, was entitled by custom to the 
blessing ; and, accordingly, would have conferred it upon him 
had not Providence interposed. That Isaac’s error was alto- 
gether blameless, in this instance, we do not assert ; he may not 
have been as attentive as he should have been to the indications 
of the divine will; and, as he was evidently partial to Esau, his 
passionate fondness for a fayourite son may have darkened his 
views of duty, and led him to mistake his own wishes for the 
will of his Maker. He seems to have been convinced ulti- 
mately of his error, and to have acquiesced in the divine dispo- 
sal of the blessing, without murmuring: for upon Esau’s appli- 
cation for the benediction, which had just been given to Jacob, 
the father says firmly, yet feelingly, as if sensible that he had 
heretofore been fighting against God, “ I have blessed him, i. e. 
Jacob, yea, and he shall be blessed.” 

As to the intrigue and falsehood employed by Rebekah and 
Jacob, in this affair, we have no apology to make for them; 
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a pious fraud is just as flagrant a violation of the law of truth 
and honesty, as any other piece of deliberate and wilful decep- 
tion. ‘The deed of sale, ratified by oath, which made over to 
Jacob the primogeniture, even supposing the birth-right im- 
cluded the paternal blessing, conveyed no license to use unlaw- 
ful and immoral measures to secure it. ‘That end which can- 
not be accomplished without resorting to unlawful means, may, 
to say the least, be suspected of being a bad end; nor can any 
end, however great and holy, sanctify unhallowed means. Had 
they a full conviction that God designed the blessing for the 
younger, and not for the elder? Then they should have waited 
patiently for God to effect his own design in his own way. The 
Lord of all the earth will do right; his purposes are holy ; his 
power infinite, and his resources abundant; he has means 
enough, always at hand, to accomplish his designs, without tar- 
nishing his glorious goodness, or fixing a stigma on his imma- 
culate purity. And, readers, while we thus censure the wick- 
edness of Jacob and his mother, in this affair, may we not take 
a useful hint, even from their misconduct? We are often per- 
plexed, and in straits—often at a loss to reconcile the promises 
of God with the dispensations of his providence. When this is 
our case, let us wait on the Lord, and stay ourselves on the 
Most High; if he assigns us a heavy cross, let us take it up, 
and bear it patiently ; let us follow our blessed Master whither- 
soever he may conduct us, but let us never go before him, by 
the use of forbidden expedients, for the purpose either of getting 
rid of our trials, or of bringing about what we may believe to 
be according to the good pleasure of his will. Whatever may 
be our circumstances, either in temporal, or im spiritual con- 
cerns, let us confidently, yet humbly, commit our cause to 
God our Saviour, for “ blessed are they who put their trust in 
him !” 

But how shall we justify the conduct of Divine Providence, 
IN permitting its design to be accomplished by such means as 
Rebekah and Jacob used in wresting the blessing from Esau? 
This is a difficulty which belongs, in common, to several cases 
recorded in zacred scripture; and though we may not be able 
to justify the ways of God to man, in the case now before us, or 
in any other given case, yet, that they are justifiable, and that 
they will be vindicated one day to the honour of the divine go- 
vernment, and to the entire satisfaction of holy men and angels, 
it is our happiness most confidently to believe. Let it be care- 
fully observed, that the difficulty is not peculiar to the case now 
under consideration. God designed that Joseph should go into 
Egypt to prepare the way for Jacob and the rest of his family ; 
but God never required Joseph’s brethren to conspire against 
him, and send him thither as a slave.—It was “ according te the 
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determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God,” that Jesus of 
Nazareth was to die, the just for the unjust ; but the righteous 
Lord of heaven and earth never required Pontius Pilate to con- 
demn the innocent, or the Jews and Romans to take him, and, 
with wicked hands, to crucify and slay him.—So God designed 
that Jacob should inherit the paternal blessing; but who will 
say that he either demanded or needed circumvention and 
falsehood for the accomplishment of his design? In all these 
cases the human agency concerned in bringing about the several 
events,.was volunteered. No necessity of doing wickedly was 
jaid upon Joseph’s brethren—nor on the murderers of our Sa- 
viour—nor on Jacob and Rebekah; they acted freely, delibe- 
rately, and voluntarily ; their acts were their own, and theirs 
were the guilt and turpitude of those evil deeds, which the won- 
der-working hand of God overruled for good, and rendered 
subservient to his most holy and merciful designs. If you ask 
why God did not prevent the acts of these wicked agents, you 
might as well ask why he permits the wicked to act voluntarily, 
i.e. why he does not divest them of their moral character, and 
free them at once from all responsibility for the deeds done in 
the body. The power that educes good out of evil, that lays 
the worst actions of men under contribution to the most worthy 
purposes of heaven, is, indeed, mysterious, and, to our feeble 
intellect, utterly incomprehensible ; ; yet that there is such a 
power continuaily operating in our world, we as fully believe, as 
that the sum of all the parts is equal to the whole, or that two 
and two make four. “The Lord reigneth; let the earth re- 
joice, and the multitude of the isles be glad thereof.” Rebe- 
kah and her favourite son may have designed evil against Esau; 
they followed the devices of their own hearts; their motives 
may have been bad ; their agency was unsolicited and obtrusive ; 
the means they employed were wicked and unwarrantable, as 
appeared in the sequel, by their personal sorrows, as well as by 
the feuds and animosjties which their unnatural conspiracy en- 
gendered: they repented, however, and both, we may hope, ob- 
tained forgiveness through grace. But the divine purpose was 
good; nor was it to be frustrated by the ignorance, or ill designs 
of erring mortals. The mistake of the fond father, and the pious 
fraud of the partial mother and her ill-advised son, are over- 
ruled by a wise and gracious Providence. Jacob receives the 
benediction, and, through him, it is conveyed not only to his 
immediate descendants, the heads of the twelve tribes, but to 
the seed of Abraham, the church of the living God, down to ge- 
nerations yet unborn. 

Proceed we now to inquire briefly into the meaning of the 
paternal blessing: “God give thee of the dew of heaven, and 
the fatness of the earth, and plenty of corn and wine. Let pec- 
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ple serve thee, and nations bow down unto thee; be lord over 
thy brethren, and let thy mother’s sons bow down to thee: 
cursed be every one that curseth thee, and blessed be he that 
blesseth thee.” This solemn and religious benediction, was one 
of the distinguishing usages of the patriarchal or Abrahamic 
dispensation ; the design was, as has been already observed, to 
transmit the promise of Canaan, of a numerous progeny, of di- 
vine protection ; and, especial, the promise of that seed of the 
woman that was to bruise the serpent’s head, and in whom all 
the families of the earth are to be blessed ; as, also, to transmit 
from father to son the. sacerdotal office, as it then existed ; so 
that the son who received the blessing, was invested with au- 
thority to offer sacrifices, and preside, generally, in ecclesiasti- 


cal concerns; and, along this line of succession, as far as it ex- 


tends, we are to look for the lineage of Him, who “ came a light 
into the world,” and who is the Prophet, the High Priest, the 
King, and sole Head of the church. 

It is observable that the blessing here given to Jacob, 1s pro- 
phetic ; and that it consists of three branches; viz. all needful 
supplies of worldly substance ;—extensive dominion ;—family 
pre-eminence, and great and lasting spiritual advantages. “ God 
give thee, or God shall give thee of the dew of heaven.” In 
hot countries, where rain is less frequent than in others, the 
morning and evening dews afford an appropriate image of plen- 
tiful harvests and fruitful seasons. “ And the fatness of the 
earth.” Canaan, assigned.as the temporal residence of Jacob’s 
posterity, was a fertile soil; and, therefore, it is called “a fat 
land,” Neh. ix. 25, and the fatness of the land means its pro- 
duce, in rich abundance. ‘ Plenty of corn and wine,” are ex- 
pressions of similar import. “ Let. people serve, and nations 
bow down unto thee ;” this was fulfilled to Jacob’s descendants, 
when the Idumeans, the Arabians, and Syrians, were subser- 
vient to the Israelites, in the reigns of David and Solomon. 
“ And let thy mother’s sons bow down unto thee ;” this part of 
the blessing indicated the prerogative of Jacob, as having the 
chief authority in the family, particularly in religious matters. 
“Cursed be every one that curseth thee, and blessed be he 
that blesseth thee ;” this is manifestly a promise of divine pro- 
tection, in the form of a solemn warning to the world, not to 
treat the church of God with contumely or reproach. 

To exhibit the sense and import of this remarkable and pro- 
phetic benediction, as fully as possible in a small compass, we 
would observe :— That the blessing given to Jacob in terms 1m- 
_ plying dominion over his brethren, was a conveyance of autho- 
rity in the visible church, and a transmission of the special 
blessing promised to Abraham, which related to Christ, and his 
kingdom. This prediction, then, had its full accomplishment, 
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neither in the person, nor in the natural posterity of Jacob, but 
in that illustrious personage descended from him according to 
the flesh; and “ who being in the form of God, and thinking it 
no robbery to. be equal with God, made. himself of no reputa- 
tion, and took upon him the form of a servant, humbled him- 
self, and became obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross. Wherefore, God also hath highly exalted him, and 
given him a name which is above every name; that, at the name 
of Jesus, every knee should bow, of things in heaven, and 
things in the earth, and things under the earth; and that every 
_ tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory 
of God the Father :” Phil. ii. 3 

Come the blessed day, when this glorious design shall be 
brought to pass, in the unbounded reign of Messiah, the Prince 
of Peace, and the desire of nations! W.N. 


ee 


THE BOOK OF JOB. 


This part of the sacred scriptures, or Hagiographa of the 
Jews, contains a most interesting and instructive biography of 
aman whose genuine piety, unsurpassed patience, and sincere 
humility, hold him forth as a bright and rare example of that 
faith “ which works by love and purifies the heart :” but vari- 
ous hypotheses have been indulged with regard to its author 
and truth. Some suppose it to be an allegory, and the produc- 
tion of Moses, during his forty years residence with the Midian- 
ites.* But others, with a higher degree of probability, regard 
it as the true memoirs of a man whom the Almighty thought 
proper to afflict, but, who “ troubled on every side, yet not dis- 
tressed—perplexed, but not in despair—cast down, but not de- 
stroyed,” has left to posterity the records of the Lord’s mercy 
and goodness, conveying the moral that although the light of 
his countenance be apparently withdrawn for a little, it will not 
utterly be withheld from his true disciples. 

As to the former supposition it does not carry with it a plau- 
sible appearance ; for if Moses had intended to write a fictitious 
history of this nature, we should think that it would appear 
from his own intimation of the fact; for we are not authorized 
to imagine that he would suffer that narrative, if fictitious, to go 
into the world with such manifest evidence of its being true, if 
it were not really so. This opinion is more fully substantiated 
by scripture itself: certainly Ezekiel had no doubts, and he cor- 
roborates his belief, (xiv. 14.) “‘ Though these three men, Noah, 


* See Hunter’s Sacred Biography, Lect. 2. Vol. I.; and Dr. Blair’s Lectures 
on Rhetoric, Lect. XLI. which seem to favour this opinion. 
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Daniel, and Job, were in it, they should deliver but their own 
souls by their righteousness, saith the Lord God:” and also 
James, (v. 11.) “ Ye have heard of the patience of Job, and 
have seen the end of the Lord, that he is very pitiful and of 
tender mercy.” “It is scarcely to be believed,” says, bishop 
Pretyman,* “that the apostle would refer to an imaginary 
character, as an example of patience, or in proof of the mercy 
of God.” “ No reasonable doubt,” says the commentator Scott, 
“therefore, can remain, but that the narrative of this book is 
historical truth; though we may safely allow that, as the dis- 
courses of Job and his friends are recorded in poetical language, 
their sentiments and arguments alone are transmitted to us, and 
not the exact words which they used in conversation.” (Prefa- 
tory Remarks to the Book of Fob.) 

Besides to Moses, the authorship (of the principal part at 
least) has been ascribed to Job himself, and to Elihu; but 
since “all scripture is written for our learning” the subject is 
of too little importance to authorize a minute critical investiga- 
tion into the merits of the various theories concerning its au- 
thor, and we the rather abstain from it, fearful lest in an attempt 
to reconcile them we should increase doubts and multiply suppo- 
sitions. Thus much we think proper to have said plainly con- 
cerning the authenticity of the book, that it may not rashly be 
considered a “cunningly devised fable.” J. B. 


<netiiiRinn 
FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE, 


STRICTURES ON INFIDELITY. 


The adoption of error, not unfrequently, affords a solution of 
primé facie difficulties ; like the practice of sin, it often pro- 
duces present gratification. If, however, in the same view, we 
include the whole range of evidence and objection, the rejec- 
tion of truth will be found to be a matter of no little difficulty : 
so it would seem in theory, if there be any such thing as truth 
it must be attended with evidence; and so it is found in fact. 
“¢ The way of transgressors is hard ;” in exchange for a momen- 
tary triumph, she dashes her votaries into a bottomless’ pit, 
and eternally do they sink in the darkening abyss, while every 
looked for resting place has on it the awful inscription, “ a re- 
fuge of lies.” 

By rejecting revelation, the deist avoids some seeming diffi- 
culties, but at how great a sacrifice! By immolating some of 


_* Elements of Christian Theology, Vol. I.; or in a separate volume entitled, 
* Introduction to the Study of the Bible.” 
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the most essential principles of his nature. The external ahd 
internal evidences for the divine origin of the holy scriptures, 
especially when combined, are perfectly conclusive; so that a 
rejection of them does not arise’from a want of evidence, but 
from some other cause, which no degree of evidence, however 
intense, could ever do away, and which, consequently, not even 
miracles the most stupendous could ever :counteract. If the 
evidences of Christianity, which we now have, be insufficient to 
ensure a belief in it, no sufficient evidence could at all be had ; 
—to establish this point is the design of the present remarks. 
This declaration is directly contrary to the opinion of mankind 
generally ; and from this circumstance, as well as from the im- 
portance of the subject itself, it demands a careful investigation. 
Suppose the continuance of miracles to be this stronger evi- 
dence to which the deist wishes to have access, (and I know of 
none more satisfactory) such a continuance of miracles, it is 
contended, would be far from producing the desired effect. We 
do not deny that miracles were necessary, at the ushering in of 
Christianity, to prove that it was from God ; they were the seal 
of heaven affixed to the divine message, and being transmitted 
to us, in such circumstances as to render deception impractica- 
ble, they as much attest the truth of revelatian to us, as they 
did to those in whose presence they were immediately perform- 
éd. But the continuation of these miracles is not at all essen- 
tial to our conviction of the truth of scripture; on the other 
hand such a continuation of them, would necessarily counteract 
the effect which a few have produced, i. e. would disprove that 
very revelation which they would be brought to support. On 
the supposition that miracles yet took place, every person might 
claim equally to have them performed in his immediate pre- 
sence, and for his own satisfaction : if they were not done in his 
immediate presence, he must depend for the truth of their ac- 
tual performance upon the testimony of others, and would of 
course be in the same condition, with respect to them, as we 
now are with respect to those which took place at the introduc- 
tion of Christianity. This condition would even be worse, be- 
cause the continued tradition of miracles for near two thousand 
years, would necessarily enlist in its favour the prejudices and 
passions of men, and, no doubt, a numerous class would be in- 
terested in practising deception. Whereas, the aspostles, upon 
whose testimony we at present rely, we know could ‘gain no- 
thing from their religion only on the supposition of its bein 
true. The continuance of miracles could be of use then, only 
to those who had a full and fair view of them in circum- 
stances where deception would be an impossibility. Let then 
a miracle take place as often as this hypothesis would render it 
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necessary, the counteraction of the laws of Nature would be > 
so frequent, that these laws could no longer be called general. 

*Now a miracle being a counteraction of the general laws of 
Nature, can take place only so long as these laws remain gene- 
ral ; hence, we see, that so frequent a repetition of miracles, by 
destroying the general laws of Nature, must take away every 
possibility of their own existence. 

From the abstract principle let us descend to a particular in- 
stance, and we will soon perceive that such a frequent repeti- - 
tion of miracles, instead of doing away the doubts of men, would 
throw the mind into complete scepticism.:' Perhaps every man 
if asked what particular miracle would produce the greatest ef- 
fect upon our religious creed, would instantly reply, “ the mis- 
sion of a messenger from the dead, who had himself witnessed 
the transactions of eternity :”’ let this be the miracle to which 
the disbeliever in revelation has access, and if this be insufficient 
to induce belief, we may take it for granted that none would be 
efficacious. Agreeably, therefore, to his hypothesis, suppose 
that many millions, since the days of our Saviour, had risen from 
the dead, and attested that there are such places as heaven and 
hell—then would we be sagely told, that these persons were 
hired by a selfish priesthood to practise deception upon man- 
kind ; or that animation was merely suspended, and their visions 
of eternity occasioned as dreams are by what had occupied their 
former thoughts ; or, finally, that such a frequent restoration of 
life must be occasioned by some unknown law of Nature, and 
the torments of the supposed hell fire were, perhaps, produced 
by the reanimated blood forcing a passage through the obstruct- 
ed stiffened veins, and their imaginary paradise resulted either 
from the refined vibrations of the nervous system, or from the 
contrast between violent agony and entire freedom from pain, 
in the same manner as a person just recovered from an acute 
pain, often feels the most exquisite sensations of pleasure. And 
not only would these surmisings arise in the present state of 
human nature, but there would not be wanting grounds for incre- 
dulity. We see, therefore, that the present evidences of Chris- 
tianity are the most perfect and satisfactory imaginable, and a 
disbelief of the holy scriptures results not from a want of evi- 
dence, but from some other cause which can never be at all af- 
fected by evidence. . 


* Some persons, who aré fond of quibbling, will tell us that a counteraction, 
or suspension of the laws of Nature, as it is frequently effected by human, and 
may be by angelic instrumentality, does not imply a miracle. To such persons 
We may reply, that “ although we know not the point at which bodily strength 
- Must stop, but that a man cannot carry Atlas or Andes on his shoulders, is a safe 


position ;” so a miracle is a miracle, and no man can do these miracles except 
God be with him. 
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The deist not only refuses to admit the most conclusive evi- 
dence, but would substitute for it a felo de se witness ; an unat- 
tainable and unsatisfactory kind of testimony, as though he 
were wiser than Infinite Wisdom; yet these are the persons 
who style themselves freethinkers, just as though freethinking 
and nonthinking would Jead a man to the same conclusion. If, 
however, to this Proteus class we apply the restoring wand, we 
shall find them “an evil and adulterous generation, seeking 
after a sign, but no sign shall be given it:” “ John came neither 
eating nor drinking,” what have ye to say to this ye infidels? 
“he hath a devil:” but “the Son of man came eating and 
drinking ;” what now? “Behold a man gluttonous and a wine 
bibber.” Revelation was established by miracles, “ but I want 
a miracle myself.” It exhibits to you daily miracles in the de- 
velopment of its prophecies, and the transforming efficacy of its 
doctrines ; “‘ my reason is a sufficient guide to me, I know my 
wants better than my Creator does :” “but wisdom is justified — 
of her children ;”” you are a sign to yourselves ; your unbelief 
and rejection of it, is itself a strong evidence of the truth and 
purity of the sacred scriptures... If Paine, at each subsequent 
period of his life, had “ not found the Bible and Testament to 
be much worse books than he had before conceived,” it would 
instead of diminishing the probability of their spuriousness, 
been a great increase to it: “ For this cause God shall send 
them strong delusion, that they should believe a lie; that they 
all might be damned who believed not the truth but had plea- 
sure in unrighteousness.” Ye have one sign, the well-attested 
death and resurrection of Him who is mighty to save ; if ye be> 
lieve not this, even the heathen shall rise up in judgment against 
you to condemn you; ye have Moses and the prophets, hear 
them. The proofs of their being from God are strong and sa- 
tisfactory—if you hear not these your case is really a desperate 
one, which no human exertions, no power of demonstration 
can ever remedy. J. K. 


eI 


Al Synopsis of Didactic Theology. By the Rev. Exra Stiles Ely, 
D. D. Pastor of the Third Presbyterian Church in the City of 
Philadelphia. Philadelphia: published by J. Crissy, 177 Ches- 
nut street, opposite the State House.—pp. 308. 


(Concluded from p. 429. 


The sixth commandment has planted a hedge*around our 
property ; but the selfishness of human nature is so great, that 
multitudes break through an enclosure which the interests of 
mankind require to be regarded as sacred. There are several 
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passages in the exposition of this article of the Decalogue which 
deserve to be selected. 


The secret purloining of domestics is justly rebuked by 
Dr. E. 3 


“Src. If. Servants think it no harm, te take now and then something be- 
longing to their masters; but it is stealing, if they could not take the same with 
permission. Would you lay your hand upon the thing, were the eyes of your 
employer upon you? Withdraw it, then, for if conscience makes your hand 
tremble, touch not, taste not; it is theft. ‘But it is of no great value; and 
our masters will not miss it.’ Is it worth taking? Then it is valuable; you 


know not what are their designs, or what may be its consequence, under par- 


ticular circumstances. Ask for it: if they are willing to spare it, you will gain 
Jawful possession: for otherwise you areas guilty, for taking the value of three 
cents, as of three hundred dollars. ‘ Exhort servants to be obedient-to their 
own masters; not purloining, but showing all good fidelity.’ Tit. n. 9, 10.”— 
P. 259. 


Let children attend to the following observation on the pro- 
gress of the vice of stealing : 


“Many who have concealed some plaything found at school or elsewhere; 
and used as if it were their own, have afterwards become more daring thieves, 
From the concealing of a penknife, which has peculiar charms for children, 
they have gone to the robbing of a pear-tree; from pilfering out of gardens 
the tempting melons, to the plundering of a cornfield, a cellar, or store-nouse ; 
and from house-breaking to murder and the scaffold.”—P. 264, 


Not a few who have passed the years of discretion, will do 


well to regard the just remarks that are made in some-subse-_ 


quent sections of this chapter. 


“More property is stolen under the pretence of trade, than in every other 
manner. The merchant too often bows obsequiously, has the best of every 
thing, tells you none of his neighbours will deal so fairly by you as himself; and 
asserts that every thing you may please to fancy is the very best in‘ his collec- 
tion of merchandise.”—P. 265, 

“Make no uncommon pretensions to friendship in trade, for there is knavery 
in such kindness. Any one who purchases without an intention of paying, or 
without seeing probable means of satisfying just demands upon hin, is really 
no better than a person who should come in the night and drive your oxen 
from their stalls. Yet it is the maxim of some, ‘if you must sink, sink in deep 
water ;’ or in other words, if you must break and cannot pay all your debts, 


make as many more, and cheat as mary persons as possible. Be as much > 


a knave as possible! These principles of iniquity have become very fashiona- 
ble, in some well-dressed thieves, that strut at large, and tell you, by their 
daily expenses, that they closed’their business to retire from the bustle of the 
world and live like gentlemen of pleasure. Under the solemnity ofan oath, 
in the name of God, what are these persons? Thieves and robbers! For know- 
ingly to involve an innocent man under the pretence of trade, is carrying away, 
contrary to his consent and knowledge, his hard-earned interest, to support 
our extravagance. ; 

“To procure bondsmen, when your own credit is net good, when you know 
they must advance the money, is stealing from the man who desires kindly to 
assist you: this is a mixture of ingratitude and theft! To practise fraud in 

curing a policy of insurance; or to destroy privately the articles insured is 
theft; plain, shameful theft.”—P. 266. 


Alas ! how frequently is this commandment violated by mer- 
chants, shopkeepers, and heads of families, in the manner stated 
in the eleventh section. ' 
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“Src. XI. Unnecessary delay in the settlement of accounts, and in the vay- 
ment of debts, often takes away, contrary to his consent, our neighbour’s pro- 
perty. Punctuality is not only the life of business, but honesty; for one ne- 
piigent man may derange a great many payments, and put numbers to need- 
ess expense. Hired servants are most likely to suffer from this source, for 
there are many esteemed ‘a good sort of people,’ who think it no part of ho- 
nesty to be just to servants. I have known domestics, who have made them- 
selves slaves for years, without being able to bring their employers to a settle- 
ment, or to find themselves convenient apparel for public worship. What 
could they do? they are helpless, they have kept no book account; and are 
unable to employ an attorney and purchase justice: they must suffer, or their 
employers must be just men, rendering to every one what is due. ‘The 
wicked borroweth, and payeth not again.’ ‘The wages of him that is hired, 
shall not abide with thee all night until the morning,’ was a general rule for 
the Jews, that the day labourer’s family might not suffer hunger.”—P. 267. 

The tenth commandment refers to all the preceding precepts 
in the second table, and shows in what a spiritual manner they 
are to be explained. 

“This last commandment is more extensive than any other of the second 
table; for it forbids any inordinate emotion towards our neighbour, or any of his 
possessions. Obey this, and you will perform your whole duty towards your 
fellow men; for without coveting the honour, authority and liberty of parents, 
none would dishonour them; without coveting a man’s life, none would uh- 
lawfully take it away; and without coveting his neighbour’s wife, estate, ow 
character, no man would practise adultery, theft, or false witness.”—P. 275. 


To this Synopsis Dr. E. has subjoined two notes containing 
valuable matter. There are, however, some expressions in them 
with which we do not accord; we deem it incorrect to say, as 
he does in p. 295, that by “ Jehovah’s withdrawing his positive 
influence to holiness,’”? Adam was reduced to a state of trial. 
We believe that all that divine influence imparted to man in his 
primitive state was continued till he had committed sin; that 
his state of trial commenced from the moment of his existence; 
and consequently no withdrawing of divine influence was at all 
necessary to constitute this state of probation. In p. 300, the 
author advances the same idea, and connects it with this obser- 
vation: “ His (Adam’s) holiness was a proof of God’s sufh- 
ciency to make a creature holy and happy; but no evidence that 
ever an innocent creature is able to preserve himself in a state 
of purity and felicity.” That the original holiness of man was 
the gift of God is not to be doubted ; nor ought it to be doubted 
that innocent man had imparted to him full and ample mora! 
ability to keep all the requirements of the divine law ; and if he 
did possess this ability, there is no impropriety in affirming, that 
in the exercise of this gift of God, he was “able to preserve - 
himself in a state of purity and holiness.” Yet, at the same 
time, it must be admitted, that with all the glorious endowments 
of his holy nature man was not free from danger ; he was liable 
to fall; he did fall; but then he fell through neglect of watch- 
fulness against temptation, and of the due exercise of his origi~ 
nal powers. | 
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The statement of Dr. E. implies, that the condition of man 
was deteriorated by the covenant which God was pleased to 
make with him. In his first state he was préserved by divine 
influence, and secured from any wrong operations of his facul- 
ties ; but, in his second state, he was deprived of that divine in- 
fluence, and thus exposed to the danger of apostacy. ‘This is 
not the representation to which we have been accustomed. In 
our opinion the condition of Adam was improved by the cove- 
nant; so that it became less perilous than it would have been, 
if he had been left under operation of the law in its simple form. 
In this case he would have been liable to fall in various ways, 
and no limit would have been set to the time of his trial. But 
when the covenant was established with him, it is believed that 
the term of trial was fixed, and probably his danger was circum- 
scribed, so as to be confined to that single point to which the 
prohibition relative to a particular fruit referred. Had he 
guarded.against this act of disobedience, divine influence would 
perhaps have preserved him from all-other sins. 

The statement we have made of Adam’s power, is consistent 
even with the peculiar signification attributed by Dr. E. to the 
terms “ Mentat Power or ability to do any action.” He con- 
tends that the word power includes the motive, as well as the 
faculty; and that a man has the power of reading, while he is 
reading ; but so soon as he ceases to read, he ceases to have the 
power, p. 297. We do not complain of any obscurity in the 
passage to which we refer; for the author has made his mean- 
ing plain enough. But we cannot forbear to say, that this is 
assigning a meaning to the term power, widely different from 
what we have been accustomed to give it, and widely different 
from what is usually given to it. The power to do an action is 
one thing; the exercise of that power another thing; and a mo- 


tive to exercise that power a third thing. A man may possess” 


the power, when he does not exercise it ; he may have a motive 
to exercise that power presented to his mind, when he chooses 
to resist its influence; or he may yield to the influence of the 
motive, and exercise his power. 

But admitting for a moment this signification given by the 
author to the term power, yet while. Adam continued to obey 
the law of God, he doubtless had the power of obeying; and, 
as long as he actually did obey the law, he actually did presetve 
himself in a state of purity and felicity; and consequently was 
able thus to preserve himself. This power it is true, he lost by 
his. apostacy; but while he obeyed he retained it; and'so long 
as he retained it, he was able to preserve himself in a state of 
purity and felicity. This is not pleading for man’s indepen- 
dence on God; he was entirely dependent on his Creator for 
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every thing; he possessed nothing which he did not receive 
from infinite munificence. We only plead in favour of man’s 
glorious endowments in his primitive state ; we only affirm that 
man was created in God’s image and likeness. 

“We cannot repent for Adam’s sin, but we may hate it,” says 
Dr. E., p. 307. Why can we not repent on account of this sin, 
as well as hate it? Why may not sinners, who virtually approve 
of it by their misconduct, change their mind and disapprove of 
it? Why may we not lament Adam’s apostacy, and be sorry 
that he has ruined the world by his disobedience? What is this 
but repentance? When Daniel fasted and prayed; when he 
humbled himself before God, and confessed the sins of his peo- 
ple and their rulers, did he not repent? was he not sincerely 
sorry on account of them 

We cordially approve of the view Dr. E. has given of the na- 
ture and extent of sin. 


“Some are pleased to define sinfulness, m such a manner as to exclude 
every thing but actual transgressions. Others make it consist wholly in a wrong 
act of the will. We have no objection to their definition but this, that it is not 
consonant to the language of the Bible. If they choose to affirm that nothing 
shall be called sinrut, but an actual volition which is contrary to the law of 
- God, we affirm, that many things are offensive to God and destructive to the 
souls of men, which they do not allow to be sinful. ‘The thoughts of the 
wicked are an abomination to the Lord,’ Prov. xv. 26. We affirm that sin ‘is 
any transgression of the law,’ and it is also ‘any want of conformity unto’ the 
revealed will of Heaven. A moral defect, a neglect of duty, an innate depravity, 
an injurious thought, we denominate sinful. Any thing in the nature of a moral 
agent which separates him from the holy God, any action which is forbidden, 
any moral impurity, or deficiency, is represented by the same general word. Sin 
is taken in this extensive sense for all sinfulness in the declaration that ‘by one 
man sin entered into the world;’ for the apostle did not intend to convey 
merely the truth, that positive crimes have entered into the world by one man; 
but that through Adam every moral evil had entered ; and especially that depra- 
vity of man which is the cause of actual transgression. At any rate, we have as 
good a right to define the meaning of the words which we use as other teach» 
ers, and we wish to be understood to assert that by one man entered into the 
world all the moral evil, and its consequences; which subsist in the family of 
Adam. David says, ‘in sin did my mother conceive me;’ in which place the 
word sin is applied to.a fallen state, and not to a moral action. Ps. li. 5. Solo- 
mon says, ‘the thought of foolishness is sin.” Prov. xxiv. 9. Not to perform a 
vow which is lawful in itself; and not to believe in Jesus Christ, 1s srw. Deut. 
xxiii. 21. and John xvi.9. Indeed the neglect of any duty is as much sin, as 
the violation of any positive precept; and all wickedness, impurity of thought, 
irregularity of desire, is as much sin as a rebellious operation of the will.”— 
P.. 301. 7 


On the whole, we consider this Synopsis as a valuable per- 
formance. We hope that many may read it, and that those who 
read it may be edified and built up in holy faith and Christian 
obedience. | 


Sede T- 


















































Review of Bradley’s Sermons. 


FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE. 


Sermons preached in the Parish Church of High Wycombe, Bucks, 
* By the Rev. Charles Bradley, Curate of High W . (First 
American, from thé fourth London Edition.) Philadelphia: pub- 

lished by William W. Woodward, No. 52, South Second street. 
(Two volumes in. one.) 1822.—pp. 603. 


This volume, we have no hesitation in saying, is a very re- 
spectable production; it bears the impress of a clear discerning 
head, and of a pious Christian heart ; it does great credit, there- 
fore, we think, to the author who composed it. | 

It opens, like many British productions, with anaddress dedi- 
catory. This address is presented to the right honourable, the earl 
of Liverpool. There is nothing in this dedication very fulsome ; 
it merely compliments his lordship on the subject of his being 
a Christian, and a professed friend of the English church. We 
humbly hope, that the Christianity of the earl of Liverpool is 
well founded, and that the notice which Mr. Bradley has thus 
taken of it, is not undeserved. 

This dedication is followed by a short preface, in which our 
author endeavours to make a modest apology for presenting his 
production to the notice of the public. He states, as a pallia- 
tion of the faults of this volume, that the sermons composing it 
were not originally written with a view to publication; and that, 
had it not been to gratify the wishes of his friends, they had 
not probably yet been issued into the world. He deems this 
statement necessary, to soften the severity of criticism, and ob- 
tain for his work an indulgent reception. 

For the same purpose, we conceive, he deems it necessary to 
State, that he is not conscious of any thing like plagiarism, ex- 
cept in one instance: his words on this subject are; “ Except in 
the third sermon, a few thoughts in which were suggested by a 
work printed in the seventeenth century, the author 1s not con- 
scious of having been materially indebted to any writer; and 
trusts that these sermons will not be found less original, than 
many of those which are prepared for the pulpit or the press.” 

* We can have no objection to an author thus writing a few 
sentences, by way of introduction, to endeavour to bring as fa- 
vourably as possible to the notice of the public a literary child, 


respecting whose future welfare and success in the world, he 


must necessarily feel some degree of solicitude ; we grant, how- 
ever, that such introductory notices are not easily written, with- 
out transgressing the bounds of propriety, and leading the author 
to exhibit something like vanity and egotism. Mr. B., we think, 
has drawn his preface with considerable circumspection : whilst 
he allows that his production has faults, which more time and 
Vou. Il.—Presb. Mag. 3 N 
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leisure would have enabled him in some degree to correct, he 
seems, at the same time, to be conscious that it has so much 
merit blended with these faults, that it is not altogether unde- 
serving of a portion of public attention. 

We acquiesc2 heartily in the opinion which our author ex- 
presses of his own work; we admit that it has some of those 
imperfections incident to all human productions, yet, we must 
say, that its merits appear to us to outweigh, very far, all its 
faults. We therefore now proceed, with no small degree of 
satisfaction, to solicit the respectful attention of our readers to 
the work itself. | 

We must be excused, however, if, on account of our limits, 
we should not give a very full exhibition of all the topics dis- 
cussed in this volume. Our limits oblige us to be very curtailed 
in our abridgment. | 

Our author appears to have given very little attention to the 
affinity of the subjects, in the arrangement and collocation of 
his sermons in the volume. It would seem that he has dis- 
posed them more agreeably to the times and occasions on which 
they were delivered, at first, to his hearers, than to any resem- 
blance or affinity, which the subjects, which they are intended 
to illustrate and enforce, would appear to bear to each other. 
In this matter Mr. B. was entirely at liberty to follow his own 
taste and judgment; but still we cannot help remarking, that 
regard to the subjects of sermons, in the arrangement of them 
in a volume, ought not to be entirely neglected. We shall, 
however, in our review, take up the sermons as their author has 
thought proper to present them. 

The first sermon, in the collection, is styled, “ The Worship- 
pers in the Heavenly Temple :” the text is, Rev. vii. 14, 15. 

The object of this sermon is to present to the people of God 
a faint description of the situation, employment, and comfort, 
of the saints in heaven, with a view to animate and stimulate 
them, while on earth, to be fervent and diligent in serving and 
glorifying their God. The spirits of the just made perfect 
serve their Creator and Redeemer day and’ night in heaven ; 
and, therefore, if we would be prepared for such a constant and 
unceasing service, we must carefully accustom ourselves to such 
a service here below, that we may acquire the habits and dispo- 
sitions of faithful servants, and thus be fitted for the duties and 
employments of the temple above. If then we have in part ac- 
quired, and are still, by the aid of the Holy Spirit, acquiring 
such heavenly habits and tempers, the subject of this sermon is 
calculated to afford us the most happy prospects, and the most 
joyful consolations. But, that we may not deceive ourselves 
relative to this matter, our author earnestly urges upon us, from 
the text, the duty of serious self-examination. His words, on 
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this point, deserve to be deeply pondered: “ But the voice of 
consolation is not the only language that the Holy Spirit ad- 
dresses to us in the text. There is, lastly, a loud call to self- 
examination. This great multitude, brethren, may stand be- 
fore the throne of God, and yet we may not be included in their 
number, The gates of this heavenly temple may be opened to 
ten thousand times ten thousand ransomed sinners, and yet 
closed against us. There is another and very different house, 
in which we may be forced to seek an everlasting home. There 
is the dwelling place of Satan in eternity, as well as the temple 
of the living God. To which of these mansions then are we 
hastening ? We must soon be lodged forever in one or other of 
them, which will be our habitation? Shall we be the ministering | 
priests of Satan or of God ?”—P. 22. 
The second sermon is designated,—-“‘ The Worship and Pri- 
vileges of the Heavenly Temple:” text Rev. vii. 15, 16, 17. 
The practical purpose of this discourse is, very much the same 
as that of the first. It portrays, in a scriptural manner, the na- 
ture of that worship which saints present in heaven to their God, 
and the other happy privileges which in this exalted habitation 
they enjoy : the object of this exhibition of the worship and pri- 
vileges of heaven, is to excite us who are upon the earth to em- 
ploy ourselves in the worship of our Creator ; that the employ- 
ment of heaven, when we leave this terrestrial scene, may be 
found agreeable and suitable to our taste. If our minds be 
thus fitted for the enjoyments of heaven, death will be to us 
rather an object of desire than aversion: “ How (P. 40.) desirable 
is death to the spiritual and heavenly minded worshipper of 
God! The temple we have been contemplating, with all its holy 
services and glorious privileges, is very near us; distant as that 
{world may seem, on which its foundations stand, the hand of 
‘death can in a moment place us in its courts, and surround us 
with its splendours. Who, then, that loves the worship of the 
Lord, does not wish to die, that he may go and appear in this 
house before his God? Our souls long for the enjoyment of his 
presence, even in his earthly temples; early have we sought him 
there, and desired above all things to see his power and his 
glory, as his saints have seen them in his sanctuary. Shall we 
then be unwilling to leave this world of tribulation and of sin, 
that we may stand before the throne of God, serve him day and 
night in his temple, and have God continually dwelling among 
us, and the Lamb feeding us? Have we no desire to exchange 
the imperfect and polluted worship of earth, for the pure ser~ 
' vices and glorious privileges of heaven ? Have we no wish to be 
where Abraham and Paul are worshipping? Where David is . 
singing? Have we no longings after the society of the friends 
we loved on earth, and who are waiting for us to join their 
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songs in heaven? We took sweet counsel with them here be- 
low, and our united worship often made our hearts burn within 
us; but we shall derive far greater joy from mingling our praises 
with theirs in the land above. There will be no coldness to dis- 
turb our friendship, nor cares, nor anxieties, nor separations, to 
interrupt it. There will be no wanderings in our united prayers, 
no deadness of spirit, no faltering tongues in our praises. The 
meanest redeemed sinner, that enters the temple which has re- 
ceived their souls, will sing alouder and a sweeter song than the 
brightest archangel there. The angels have never tasted of par- 
doning grace and redeeming love; they may say, ‘ Worthy is 
the Lamb that was slain ;’ but they cannot say, ‘ Worthy is the 
Lamb that was slain for us.’ They cannot say, ‘ Salvation to 
our God, which sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb.’ 
They cannot sing this song of the redeemed; ‘Unto him that 
loved us, and washed us from our sins in his own blood, and 
hath made us kings and priests unto God and his Father, to 
him be glory and dominion for ever and ever.’ ” 

The title of the third sermon is,—* The Dying Christian 
committing his Soul to God” text, Ps. xxxi. 5. 

In this sermon our author discusses the following particulars : 
ist, ‘“‘ With whom the dying Christian wishes to entrust his 
soul; 2d, What is implied in committing his soul into the hand 
of God; 3d, What warrant or encouragement he has thus to 
entrust it to him.” 

We do not much object to this plan of arrangement; but we 
certainly think that the first particular involves a position so 
very simple. and obvious, that it needed hardly to have been ex- 
hibited, in the sermon, in the conspicuous situation of a sepa- 
rate and distinct head of discussion. 

The doctrine taught in this discourse, is very important, and 
deserves the serious attention of every human being. May God 
enable us so to proceed through life, that we may be enabled in 
death, with true evangelical hope and assurance, to commit our 
spirits into his hand ! 

The fourth sermon appears to have been preached on the oc- 
casion of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper: the text is, Luke 
xxii. 19; and the title is—* The Advantages of Remembering 
Christ.” 

To remember Christ, Mr. B. tells us, implies that we know 
him, love him, and frequently and affectionately recal him to 
our minds. The advantages of so remembering him are, 
ist, Comfort to the soul when wounded by a sense of sin; 
2d, Elevation of the mind to heavenly enjoyments; 3d, Pa- 
tience and comfort in the midst of our trials; 4th, The keep- 
ing alive in the mind a constant hatred of sin. 

These advantages are exhibited before us, with a view to in- 
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duce us ever to bear on our minds a lively recollection of our 
once crucified but now exalted Redeemer. Those who forget 
Jesus shall be forgotten by him:—But, “ who amongst. us 

p- 66.) can bear the thought of being forgotten by the Lord Je- 
hovah? Which of us will dare to forget him, and be easy? O 
may we all be led this very hour to his throne! May each of 
us offer there, with a contrite heart, this simple prayer, which 
has never since the day of his agony been offered to him in 
vain, *“ Lord, remember me.” 

Sermon fifth is entitled,—“‘ The Legacy of Christ:’ text, 
John xiv. 27. | 

This sermon presents to us cheering views of the love of the 
Redeemer to his people ; and of that peace which, when he left 
this world, he bequeathed to them. It is impossible to peruse 
this discourse with a proper spirit, and not feel the force of the 
animated exhortation with which it is concluded: “ Turn (p. 80.) 
then, my brethren, from the lying vanities of a sceptical and 
foolish world, and seek with your whole heart the peace of 
Christ. Seek, at the cross of Jesus, reconciliation with your 
offended God; seek an interest in that blood, which cleanseth 
from all sin; draw near with a true heart, in full assurance of 
faith, to this fountain of blessedness, and you shall at length find 
rest to your wearied souls. Having your hearts sprinkled from 
an evil conscience, a peace shall be poured out on you which 
passeth all understanding ; a peace which none of the calami- 
ties of life can materially affect; a peace which will keep your 
souls serene amidst the wreck of a perishing universe ; a peace 
which will endure forever in the kingdom of your God.” 

We find that were we to proceed in this way, giving even 
but a very succinct epitome of each discourse, we should swell 
our article to such a size that it could not be published in one 
number of our Magazine; and as we dislike exceedingly the 
mangling plan of long continuations,—we hope our readers will 
excuse us, should we only present to them the titles and the 
texts of the remaining sermons in the volume before us. 


Sermon 6. The News of Christ’s Resurrection sent to Peter. Mark, xvi. 7. 

7. The Humility of St. Paul. Eph. ui. 8. 
8. The Compassion of the High Priest of the Church. Heb. iv. 15. 
9, The Throne of Grace. Heb. iv. 16. 

10. The Death of Moses. Deut. xxxiv. 5. 

11. The Goodness of God to Israel. Deut. xxxii. 10,11, 12. 

12. The Christian Journeying to the Promised Land. Num. x. 29. 

13, The Christian’s Song in his Pilgrimage. Ps. cxix. 54. 

14, The Brevity and Vanity of Human Life. Ps, xxxix. 5. 

15. The Glory of the Gospel. «2 Cor. ili. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11. 

16, The Constraining Influence of the Love of Christ. 2 Cor. y. 14, 15. 

17. Christ Healing the Broken-hearted. Luke iv. 18. 

18. The Tears of Jesus at the Grave of Lazarus. John xi. 35. 

19. God the Eternal Dwelling-place of his Servants. Ps. xc. 1, 2. 
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Sermon 20. The Forbearance of David towards Shimei. 2 Sam. xvi. 13. 

21. The Grounds of David’s Forbearance towards Shimei. 2 Sam, 
xvi. 11, 12. 

22. The Rewards of the Conquering Christian. Rev. ii. 17. 

23. Israelites Returning from Babylon. Jer. 1. 4,5. — 

24, The Redeemed Sinner joining himself in a Covenant with God. 
Jer, 1. 5. 

25. The Way to Zion. Isaiah, xxxv. 8, 9, 10. 

26. The Heavenly Zion. Isaiah, xxxv. 10, 

27. The Patience of God. Romans, ii. 4. 

28. The Repentance of Judas. Matt. xxvii. 3, 4, 5. 

29. The Repentance of Peter. Luke xxii. 60, 61, 62. 

30. The Confession of Pharaoh. Exodus, ix. o7, 98. 

31, The Scape-Goat a Type of Christ. Lev. xvi. 21, 22. 

32. The Burial of Christ. John xix. 41, 42. 

33. The Exhortation and Premises of God to the Afflicted. Isaiah, 
xliii. 1, 2, 3, 4. 

34. The Advantages of a frequent Retrospect of Life. Deut. viii. .2. 

35. The Fear of Peter when Walking on the Sea. Matt. xiv. 30, 31. 

36. The Christian Waiting for his Deliverer. 2 Thess. 1. 10. 

37. The Prayer of David for Self-knowledge. Ps. cxxxix, 23, 24. 

38. The Wedding Garment. Matt. xxii. 11, 12, 13. 

39, The Christian Reigning in Life. Rom. v. 17. 


We should be very sorry thus to dismiss from us this valua- 
ble production, were we not persuaded that even from the very 
mutilated broken view of it, which has now been given, most of 
our readers will be disposed to procure for themselves a peru- 
sal of the work itself. If they should, we think they will have 
no cause to regret the time which they may spend in such a pe- 
rusal, They will find much in this volume calculated to please 
and improve. The sentiments are truly evangelical ; the language 
and expression simple, elegant, and chaste. Mr. B. deals not 
in philosophical and Aair-splitting disquisition; but preaches 
the doctrines of the gospel, as they ought to be preached, in a 
plain, scriptural, and impressive style. Hence, this is not a vo- 
lume, we allow, for metaphysical Christians; nor for those who 
are more fond of fowers than of fruit; byt it is, in our opinion, 
notwithstanding, a volume well calculated to teach every rational, 
humble Christian, that.wisdom which maketh wise unto salvation. 
We cannot help, therefore, most sincerely wishing, that the pe- 
riod may soon arrive, when every pulpit, and every district, in 
the world, shall resound with sermons similar to those which 
this volume contains. With this wish, and the following quota- 
tion, (p. 308.) we must, for the present, take our leave of Mr. B. 
“ Some of us, perhaps, have been tempted to pity the Christian, 
. and to regret that he should deny himself the comforts and joys 
which we find in those pursuits and delights of the world, that 
he has abandoned; we are ready to think tiat he has been dis- 
appointed in his expectations, and that were it not for the work- 
ings of obstinacy and pride, he would again rejoice to share our 
society and to enter into our pleasures. But could we once see 
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the intense earnestness with which the most sorrowful Christian - 
desires to cling to his God, and the rich and full satisfaction 
which he finds and enjoys in him, we should learn a lesson that 
would astonish and humble us. That man disappointed, who has 
the eternal God for his dwelling-place? That heart unsatisfied, 
which is lying on the bosom of Jehovah? Never. You, bre- 
thren, who are thirsting for pleasure, and seeking it with all the - 
energies of your souls, in a deceiving and changing world, you 
are the men whose hearts ache with vexation, and sicken with | 
disappointment ; you are the men to whom solitude is irksome, - 
existence itself often a burden, death dreadful, and eterni 
appalling.” T. G. M‘i. 


Son a NI 


DRELINCOURT’S VISITS OF LOVE. 
( Continued from page 250.) 


Pastor. Be consoled then, my sister, and rejoice in the Sa- 
viour. For although it is impossible that your daughter should 
return to you, yet assuredly, if you have that faith, hope, and 
charity, which have carried her ‘to heaven, you will go to her, 
and live with her for ever. 

Mother. I wish, my dear sir, with all my heart, that such an 
event could take place immediately, for I do but exist at pre- 
sent. I am weary of life; it is more insupportable than death. 

P. Impatience is not the path toheaven. You must humbly 
wait the moment which God, in his wise counsels, has deter- 
mined ; ; and while it is his will that we remain in this world, it 
is our duty to live here cheerfully in order to praise and serve 
him. To indulge a violent desire for death, that we may escape 
from the pains and evils of life, is a species of despair. 

M. The time of our departure, dear sir, comes very slowly. 
It is very difficult to cherish a suitable patience. 

P. This period cannot be far off, since, in relation to eternity, 
the whole of life is but asa moment. Ask of God this Chris- 
tian patience, and he will not refuse it. Above all, reflect on 
what the prophet says, “ Though it tarry, wait for it; because 
it will surely come, it will not tarry.” Hab. ii. 3 

That is to say, “ That if God tarries in regard to our impa- 
tience, he will not tarry as respects our wants, and our salvation.” 

M. 1 acknowledge freely the truth and justice of all you 
have been pleased to say to me. But, dear sir, it is much easier 
to offer comfort to others than to feel it ourselves ; the theory 
is beautiful, but the practice is difficult. 

P. I concede that it is not easy to admit consolation instantl 
after the experience of a severe affliction. God is so good that 
he pardons the first effusions of nature; but there is a wide dif- 
ference between afflicted persons who seek for those consola- 
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‘ tions which the Holy Spirit furnishes in his word, and who re- 
ceive with docility those offered by his ministers, and persons 
who resign themselves to an excessive grief—who take delight 
in tearing open their wounds, .and who will listen to no conso- 
lation. Forgive me, sister, for saying your grief is too great, 
and that you should endeavour to calm | it; lest you should draw 
on yourself chastisement more severe. Kecollect how many 
believers have been far more afflicted than yourself, and yet 
have found consolation in God, and have humbly submitted 
to the decrees of Providence. Can you ask an example more 
illustrious than that of Job? He lost not merely one daughter, 
but he losg in one day—ai/ his property and ail his children. 
These were numerous, for he had seven sons and three daugh- 
ters ;.and these children were married and probably had chil- 
dren. So thathe lost ten families at once. Nevertheless, he 
neither murmured against God, nor was overwhelmed with the 
affliction. On the contrary, he evinced a holy constancy——he 
adored the providence of God, and kissed the hand which had 
chastised him so severely. “ T he Lord gave, says he, and the 
Lord has taken away, blessed be the name of the Lord.” Thus 
far, God has acted towards you with greater tenderness; for 
although he has taken one daughter, he has spared your property 
and has left you several other children ; and what is still more, 
he has spared to you your husband. 

MM. I have no child, nor shall ever have one so pious, so es- 
timable, so beloved, as the one I have lost. Her I loved with 
all my heart, and shall mourn her departure while [ live. 

P. Why do you talk so, my sister? is it for you to set limits 
‘to the power of God, or to the effects of that love which he en- 
tertains for you through Jesus Christ his son? The hand that 
formed your lovely daughter, and enriched her with so many 
excellent qualities, isit shortened? Are the treasures of his 
grace and mercy completely exhausted? But admitting that 
your other children are not so lovely, or exemplary, or dutiful ; 
you are bound to love them as the gift of God. You must 
bear with their foibles and forgive their faults, as you ex- 
pect that God will forgive your sins. I know many families 
who would consider themselves as very happy, if God had 
given them children such as yours. 

M. Job is represented as a model of patience and of constancy 
—I am far from attaining these qualities. I own I am impa- 
tient under my sufferings, and that I find great difficulty in sus- 
taining my afflictions ; but especially the death of my children— 
it is more than I can bear, © 

P. Since the beautiful example I have mentioned, does not 
suitably impress you, allow me to mention Pugans who have 
sustained thezr afflictions with firmness ; and instead of mur- 
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muring against God, have adored and honoured him with their 
praises, go 

M. Perhaps, dear sir, you will instance some Philosopher 
of the sect of the Stoics, who worshipped a false image of vir- 
tue ; and who pretended that a man should not be moved by 
any change of circumstances; who, in a heated cauldron, 
should be as well satisfied, as on a bed of roses. It is no matter 
of surprise, that persons of this description, whose hearts were 
marble, should neither rejoice at the birth of their children, nor 
be afflicted at their death. 

P. No, my sister, I will not adduce a Philosopher of that 
sect—not even the admirable Seneca; the preceptor of the Em- 
peror Nero—who teaches in his beautiful letters, that “ afflic- 
tions are the noble exercise of virtue. And as generals ex-. 
pose to the most desperate attacks, and to the greatest danger, 
the soldiers whom they value the most, and whose valour they 
most wish to display—so God sends the severest afflictions and 
the sorest trials to those whom he loves the most, and whose 
virtues he intends to exhibit before the world.” But I will 
speak of a Philosopher as kind as you could wish, and who 
cherished for his family as much affection, and well regulated 
tenderness, as you can do for yours. Itis the celebrated Plu- 
tarch, who has left so many excellent works, which have been 
preserved so many ages, and which doubtless w7// be preserved 
till the end of time, to reprove the impiety of professing Chris- 
tians, and their indulgence of excessive passion. 

This poor Pagan observes, “ that the oak does not grow from 
a rock. I cannot,” says he, “be of the opinion of those who so 
loudly praise a brutal, savage, and inhuman want of feeling, 
which is contrary to nature: and, were it practicable, would 
take away that mutual kindness, the delight of loving and know- 
ing that we are loved.” He avows the love he felt for his chil- 
dren, for he takes pleasure in representing the graces, and love- 
liness of a little daughter, who died at an early age. He-re- 
marks, that she took pleasure in sharing with her companions, 
whatever she had that was dear and agreeable toher. But he 
wishes it to be remembered, that he recalls these things, not to 
increase his affliction, but to soothe and console himself. He 
does not forbid parents the indulgence of moderate grief, on 
the death of their children ; on the contrary, on this subject, he 
makes an observation which is very striking and beautiful. “ It 
is desirable,” he says, that, “ we should never be sick; but if 
we are so, it is allowable that we should fee/ our illness; or if a 
- member of our body is wounded or cut off, it is impossible bat 
that we should experience pain.” He does not then con- 
demn sadness, or affliction. It is the excess of these which he 

Vou, Il.— Presb, Mag. 30 
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condemns; and he distinguishes between a reasonable and 
chastised, sorrow, and one that is wild and unrestrained. He 
contends, that the excess of grief is as blameable as the excess 
of pleasure ; and that nothing is more unreasonable than to cen- 
gure the extreme of levity and mirth, and, at the same time, to 
suffer our tears to flow without measure or restraint. He 
thinks it strange, that many persons should reprove their 
wives for using costly perfumes, or purple robes, to gain admi- 
ration; while they allow them to dress in the deepest mourning, 
to tear their hair, to throw themselves on the earth, and to 
weep to excess. He is astonished also at husbands who are 
displeased with their wives, when they are enraged at their do- 
mestics, and treat them cruelly ; and, nevertheless, suffer those 
wives to grieve without measure, and render themselves misera- 
ble by the excess of theirsorrow. He advises to resist the first 
attacks of grief; to check it at the threshhold ; and not suffer it 
to take entzre possession of the heart. 

I had almost forgotten that this excellent man desires that 
parents who have any surviving children, should be amused 
with them, and take pleasure in their society, inasmuch as it is 
wrong so to grieve for those whom God has taken from the 
world, as not to derive comfort from.those which he has left. 

But there is one thing I observe, that is really admirable in a 
Pagan. It is, that he states distinctly, that “when a person dies, 
every thingreturns to its proper place. The body which was taken 
from the dust, returns again to dust-—while the soul, that is in- 
corruptible and immortal, returns to Heaven; and that the 
good undergo no suffering. On the contrary, that they are 
happy, and exempt from misery and affliction, and are desirous 
that no one should be afflicted on their account.” ) 

If a poor Pagan, surrounded with the thick darkness of idola- 
try has spoken in ¢izs manner—what would he not have said, 
had he enjoyed one spark of that knowledge with which it has 
pleased God to enlighten you. And what ought not you to say, 
my sister, who have been brought up in the school of divine 
wisdom, who snow that your daughter, having lived in the fear 
of God, has departed in his favour and his love,—that God has 
received her soul into glory, and admitted her to behold his face; 
that her body will be raised again, incorruptible and immortal, 
and conformed to the glorious person of her Saviour ; and that, 
at the last day, we shall all be borne on the clouds of Heaven, te 
meet our Lord in the air, and be forever with the great God, 
our Redeemer, to enjoy all that glory and happiness which he 
has purchased by his precious blood. 

M, I acknowledge, dear sir, that the example of this poor 
Pagan is admirable, and covers me with a strange confusion. 


(To be continued.) 
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OBITUARY. 


“Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of his saints,’—Psarm CXVi, 15, 


Departed this life, at Cowper-hill, in the county of Robeson 
and state of North Carolina, on Sabbath morning, 4th August, 
1822, the Rev. Malcom M‘Nair, late pastor of the Presbyte- 
rian churches of Centre, Ashpole, Laurel-hill, and Red Bluff, 
in the 46th year of his age, and 20th of his ministry. 

Seldom has the church of Christ been called to mourn the 
loss of so distinguished an ornament to her ministry, and of so 
faithful and able an advocate of her cause. His eulogy will 
long remain, written in legible characters, on the tablets of man 
hearts ; his memory will long continue dear to his brethren in 
the ministry, to his afflicted and bereaved family and congrega- 
tions, and to his numerous friends and acquaintances. 

He has left a disconsolate wife, and four promising young 
children, to bewail the loss of a most tender and affectionate 
husband and father. May that God, to whom the service of 
his life was consecrated, and who has never forsaken the righ- 
teous or his seed, be indeed the Husband of this widow, and 
the Father of these fatherless children ! 

Mr. M‘Nair was truly a burning and shining light in the 
church of Christ, in his day and generation. He was a distin- 
guished instrument in the hand of God, in doing much good to 
precious souls, during the time of an extensive revival of reli- 
gion, with which, about the period when his ministry com- 
menced, it pleased God to favour many of the churches then 
under the care of the Presbytery of Orange. He had much 
fervent zeal in the cause of God, and that zeal was always tem- 
pered with knowledge and discretion. Few men have ever at- 
tained so blameless a life as that which he maintained; few 
men, in their daily walk and conversation, have so conspicu- 
ously adorned the doctrine of God their Saviour; and, most 
certainly, scarcely ever any man entertained a lower opinion of 
himself, or of his own attainments. In his personal deportment 
he was exemplary ; in his friendships he was warm, sincere, and 
ardent; when called to act in the judicatories of Christ’s church, 
the promotion of Zion’s welfare was his chief aim ; he was emi- 
nent for his love of peace, and generally successful in its pro- 
motion ; and his discourses, from the pulpit, always exhibited a 
glow of most persuasive eloquence, and breathed the most 
anxious solicitude for the salvation of the precious souls com- 
mitted to his care. : 

For several years past his health had been gradually de- 
clining ; but his ardent devotion to the great cause in which he 
had embarked, urged him, often under the pressure of very se- 
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vere bodily pain, to continue his labours in the sanctuary until 
within the last six months of his life, when the increasing vio- 
lence of his disorder, at length, compelled him to refrain from 
the public exercise of those gifts, which, in years that are past, 
were so signally blest. | 

He died as he lived, strong in the faith’of that Redeemer, 
who, to every believer, has deprived death of his sting ; and, on 
the morning of the Sabbath on which his beloved flock were 
about to surround the table of their once crucified but now ex- 
alted Redeemer, he was, as the uniform tenor of his life war- 
rants us to believe, admitted to the enjoyment of a never end- 
ing Sabbath of rest. , 

His people, no doubt, deeply and sensibly feel the magnitude 
of the loss, which, in his death, they have been called to sus- 
tain; but, to them, as well as to all others who unite with them 
in deploring so heavy a loss to the church of Christ, the reflec- 
tion is pleasing and consolatory, that their loss is his everlasting 


gain. C. M‘I. 
Fayetteville, (N. C.) Sept. 11th, 1822. 


oN 


* 
FROM THE LONDON EVANGELICAL MAGAZINE, 


ON DECISION IN RELIGION. 


Moses, on a momentous occasion, stood in the gate of the camp and cried, 
*¢ Who is on the Lord’s side? let him come unto me.” And in our own day a 
similar inquiry ought to be plainly and powerfully urged home, that the true 
servants of God may occupy their high and proper ground distinctly marked, 
and rally round the standard of the great Captain of their salvation. Decision, 
both in our religious principles and practice, is of the highest importance. The 
Bible unquestionably c@ntains a system of doctrines which bear the stamp and 
signature of Heaven; yet, because they are opposed to the pride, self-will, car- 
nality, and corruption of the human heart, they are generally slighted and con- 
temned, Nothing is more easy or more common than to profess faith in the 
a but let us not rest in a vague indefinite assent, or a cold customary 

orm. 

What are the doctrines we espouse? Are they, in very deed, the humbling, 
holy, and salutary truths of God’s word? Do they lead us to abandon all de- 
pendance on our own righteousness, and centre our trust in the atonement, 
merits, and grace of the Lord Jesus Christ? Are these doctrines, not the 
opinions we have received from education, but the principles we have embraced 
on conviction? The most ardent and forward profession avails nothing without - 
a corresponding practice, Have we then come out from the world? I ask not 
whether its grosser vices and abominations are forsaken? but are its luxuries, 
its pleasures, its favourite maxims, its vain amusements, given up? In every 
age, and rank, and situation, there are certain occasions which operate as tests 
to try men, and manifest what they are. A careless, dilatory, and fluctuating 
state of mind, in reference to the grand concerns of God and eternity, is both 
foolish and criminal. But the state of mind, which it is the design of this paper 
to recommend, has many advantages connected with it. 

1. Decision in religion gives a peculiar dignity and lustre to the character. 
The time-server, who dexterously trims and accommodates his religion to the 
fashion of his neighbours, or the taste of his superiors, can never command 
respect and esteem. Waywardness and fickleness betray either a weak judg- 
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ment, or a want of principle. A double-minded man is unstable in all his ways. 
But the steady and resolved believer holds fast the form of sound words con- 
tained in the Gospel; and, unseduced by specious errors, as well as undismayed 
by threatening dangers, presses forward towards the mark of the prize of his 
high calling. There is a sublime grandeur in such a character. We admire 
the precious enduring elements of which it is composed, and their gradual con- 
formation to a divine and perfect model. Compare with the course of the wan- 
dering sceptic and the mercenary trimmer, the noble conduct of Joshua, Elijah, 
and Paul. The valiant leader of Israel saw their propensity to epee 6 and. 
said, ‘6 Choose ye this day whom ye will serve; but as for me and my house, 
we will serve the Lord.” Elijah on Mount Carmel, though cmudaale by the 
king and court, and a formidable phalanx of enemies, boldly stood forth alone 
in defence of the true religion, and thus addressed the fluctuating multitude: 
“How long halt ye between two opinions? If Jehovah be God, follow him; 
but if Baal, then follow him.’ Paul pleading his Master’s cause before Festus 
and Agrippa, furnishes another instance of that decision and heroic intrepidity, 
which every believer should be concerned to exemplify. Anda Christian, even 
in the lowest rank, whose principles are fixed by the testimonies of God, and 
whose té@mper and conduct accord with those principles, is possessed of true 
dignity He sets the Lord always before him, and though reproached, vilified 
and persecuted,he continues unmoved. Christis his trust, his hope, his strength; 
Christ his pattern, his portion, his eternal AU; and he can neither be drawn nor 
driven from this rock, this refuge, this divine Redeemer. 

2dly. Decision in religion is intimately connected with the richest comforts 
and blessings. The Gospel brings inestimable benefits in its bosom. Pardon . 
of sin, peace of conscience, everlasting consolation, and a good hope through 
grace, are conveyed to us in its great and precious promises. The Gospel opens 
an inexhaustible storehouse of all the good which suits and satisfies the soul of 
man. * Be it however recollected,” says Mr. Hall, “ that the Christian religion 
confines its enjoyments exclusively to sincere and decided Christians. To 
these enjoyments you will therefore necessarily continue a stranger, unless 
you resign yourself wholly to its power. Many, without renouncing the profes- 
sion of Christianity, without formally rejecting its distinguishing doctrines, live 
in such an habitual violation of its laws, and contradiction to its spirit, that, con- 
scious they have more to fear than to hope from its truth, they are never able 
to contemplate it without terror. It haunts their imagination instead of tranquil- 
lizing their hearts; and hangs, with depressing weight on all their enjoyments 
and pursuits. Their religion, instead of comforting them under their troubles, 
is itself their greatest trouble; from which they seek refuge in the dissipation 
and vanity of the world, until the throbs and tumults of conscience force them 
back upon religion. Thus suspended between opposite powers, the sport of 
contradictory influences, they are disqualified for the happiness of both worlds, 
and neither enjoy the pleasures of sin, nor the peace of piety.” But behold 
the firm and decided Christian! he lives near the fountain of light and grace ; 
he feeds on the bread of life, the hidden and heavenly manna. Though clouds 
may for a short time darken his sky, they cannot blot out his sun. 

Feb 4, 1822. Amicus B. 


> COURIER 


FROM THE WINCHESTER REPUBLICAN. 


BOASTS OF INFIDELITY. 


It is frequently remarked, that the most laudable deeds are achieved in the 
shades of retirement; and to this truth history testifies in every page. An act 
of heroism or philanthropy, performed in solitude, where no undue feelings can 
affect the mind, or bias the character, is worth, to the eye of an impartial ob- 
server, whole volumes of exploits displayed before the gaze of a stupid and ad- 
miring multitude. rhe 


It is not long since a gentleman was travelling in one of the counties of Vir- 
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ginia, and about the close of the day, stopped at a public house to obtain re- 
reshment, and spend the night. He had been there but a short time before an 
old man alighted from his gig, with the apparent intention of becoming his 
fellow-guest at the same house. As the old man drove up, he observed that 
both the shafts of his gig were broken, and that they were held together by 
withes, formed from the bark of a hickory sapling. Our traveller observed 
further, that he was plainly clad, that his knee-buckles were loosened, and that 
something like negligence pervaded his dress, Conceiving him to be one of 
the honest yeomanry of our land, the courtesies of strangers passed between 
them, and they entered the tavern. It was about the same time that an addition 
of three or four young gentlemen was made to their number—most, if not all of 
them, of the legal profession. As soon as they became conveniently accommo- 
dated, the conversation was turned by one of the latter upon an eloquent ha- 
rangue which had that day been displayed at the bar. It was replied by the 
other, that he had witnessed the same day a degree of eloquence, no doubt 
equal, but that it was from the pulpit. Something like a sarcastic rejoinder 
was made to the eloquence of the pulpit; and a warm and able altercation en- 
sued, in which the merits of the Christian religion became the subject of dis- 
cussion. From six o’clock until eleven the young champions wieldedithe sword 
of argument, adducing with ingenuity and ability every thing that couldbe said 
pro and con. During this protracted period the old gentlemanglistened with all 
the meekness and modesty of a child, as if he was adding new information to 
the stores of his own mind; or, perhaps he was observing, with philosophic eye, 
the faculties of the youthful mind, and how new energies are evolved by repeat- 
ed action; or, perhaps, with patriotic emotion he was reflecting upon the future 
destinies of his country, and on the rising generation upon whom these destinies 
must devolve; or, most probably, with a sentiment of moral and religious feel- 
ing he was collecting an argument, which (characteristic of himself) “no art 
would be able to elude, and no force to resist.”” Our traveller remained a 
spectator, and took no part in what was said. 

At last, one of the young men, remarking that it was impossible to combat 
with long and established prejudices, wheeled round, and with some familiarity, 
exclaimed, “ Well, my old gentleman, what think you of these things?” If, 
said the traveller, a streak of vivid lightning had at that moment crossed the 
room, their amazement could not have been greater than it was with what 
followed. The most eloquent and unanswerable appeal was made for nearly 
an hour by the old gentleman that he had ever heard or read. So perfect was 
his recollection, that every argument urged against the Christian religion was 
met in the order in which it had been advanced. Hume’s sophistry on the sub- 
ject of miracles was, if possible, more perfectly answered than it had already 
been done by Campbell. And in the whole lecture there was so much sim- 
plicity and energy, pathos and sublimity, that not another word was uttered. 
An attempt to describe it, said the traveller, would be an attempt to paint the 
sunbeams. It was now a matter of curiosity and inquiry who the old gentleman 
was. The traveller concluded it was the preacher from whom the pulpit elo- 
quence was heard ;—but no,—it was the Carer Josticz or THE UNITED STaTEs ' 
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FROM THE NEW YORK MISSIONARY REGISTER. 
SANDWICH ISLANDS MISSION. 


Visit to Henerae. 


August 1. As we wished to improve the present opportunity to explore the 
district of Henerae, a place of primary importance in this part of the island, 
and five or six miles distant, Tamoree sent a canoe to carry us, and a messen- 
ger on foot to see that a dinner should be provided for us there. Henerae has 
a small fort, built of clay, on a verdant hill, eligibly situated, but of little value ; 
a considerable harbour, which is said to be tolerably safe for vessels most of 
the year; a pleasant river, 60 or 80 yards wide, but which, like most of the 
rivers, has a bar at its mouth; several thousand of acres of valuable land, little 
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cultivated, though watered with frequent showers, and apparently fertile ; to- 
gether with a small population, who might, with Christianity, be happy. 


Hospitable attentions of the Natives. 


The inhabitants treated us hospitably. Coming thirsty to the foot of Fort 
Hill, I asked the natives, whose huts line the shore, for a neoo (cocoa-nut). 
One of them ran to a tree and brought me a large one, containing nearly a 
quart of milk. He tore off the thick fibrous husk with his teeth, and cracked 
the shell for me, and walked along, up and down the hill, draining the milk, 
and eating the meat of my cocoa-nut, and sharing it with my companions. We 
then sailed up the river a mile or two, gathered from a large tree a few oranges, 
conversed a few minutes with some of the natives, on our great object, and 
walked back to the river’s mouth, where the head men of the place had pre- 
pared a dinner for us. A pig, baked with hot stones covered in the ground, 
set before us on a large shallow wooden tray; taro, baked in the same manner, 
pounded and laid on leaves; bananas, rich and yellow, handed to us as ripe 
fruit: and water served to us in a tumbler made of the neck of a gourd, com- 
posed our dinner, which, reclined on the mats, we received with than ing. 
After dinner I went out upon the bank of the river, and with my pencil, rae 
a rough and hasty sketch of the mountains, which, rising but a few miles dis- 
tant, presented a very majestic scenery. The natives gathered around, amused 
to see me copying the figure of their rude country. I asked the names of the 
mountains, which they seemed much pleased to tell me. I desired to direct 
their attention only to Him, who had of old laid the foundations of the earth, 
and established the heavens, and who had here made such exhibitions of his 
power and majesty. I asked them if they knew who made these great moun- 
tains? They replied, “* We know not.” Who made the earth, the sun, moon 
and stars?” “ We know not.”—I then told them, speaking in their tongue, as 
I had done before, that Jehovah, the great God of heaven, made these moun- 
tains and all things. One of them replied—* This is your God, is it not?”— 
“‘ Yes, this is our God, and is he not yours also?” “No, our gods are all dead.” 
I told them they must worship Jehovah, who alone is God.—I hope not man 


years will elapse before this interesting place will be adorned with a churc 
and a school. 


They return to the two Kings. 


Taking our leave we embarked in a double canoe, with the aid of a sail, ran 
briskly before the wind, and, in less than an hour, landed at the place where 
we left the kings in the morning. Reho-reho encamped for the night ina 
grove of Laualla. The leaves of the trees being from four to six feet in length, 
and very thickly set, form a very dense and cool shade by day, and a pretty 
good canopy by night, in this climate. Some parts of this globe bear a resem- 
blance to an orchard of apple-trees in a meadow ground.—In the evening larg 
torches, made of tootooe (oil-nut) illumined the king’s camp, and paelindadin 
novel, and truly romantic scene. 


Conversation with Reho-reho. 


Before he slept, I went and sat down by the head of Reho-reho, who was 
now sober and accessible, but with whom we seldom get a favourable oppor- 
tunity for any serious conversation. Bringing before him our great object, I 
asked him if he would like to have the missionaries teach all the people to ob- 
serve the Sabbath, and make them acquainted with Jesus Christ and the way 
to heaven? To which he readily rephed in the affirmative. I endeavoured 
kindly to dissuade him from intemperate drinking, and expressed my desire, 
that he might be a great, wise, and good king, that all the people might love 
him, and that he might be saved. 
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Theological Seminary at Princeton. 


_A WORD IN SEASON. 


A profane coachman, pointing to one of the horses he was driving, said to a 
pious traveller, “ That horse, sir, knows when I swear at him.” * Yes,” re- 
plied the traveller, “and so does One above,” The coachman seemed to feel 
the reproof,.and became immediately silent. 


— 


The Treasurer of the Trustees of the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church, acknowledges the receipt of the Solicssing sums 
for their Theological Seminary at Princeton, V. J. during the 
month of September last, viz. 


Of David J. Burr, Esq. from erreeterits bie ce me the Contingent 


Fund Sehie. re $43 68 
And from Manchester: for ditto “ eet he ° - “ 11 32 
Of E. Steel a quarter’s rent, for ditto - - 87 50 
Of Mr. Cornelius J. Blauvelt, per Divie ‘Bethune, Esq. venenceane 
Hudson Presbytery, for ditto - 10 50 
Of Mr. Robert Hart, per ditto, Nyack, same Presbytery, for ditto 7 00 
Of Rev. Dr. A. Alexander, the donation of Mrs. Esther Seepenh, “ | 
Augusta, Georgia, for ditto - 5 00 


Of Rev. John E. Latta, New Castle and Christiana Bridge, for ditto — 17 00 
Of Robert Ralston, Esq. from Capri John Sowers, Staunton, Vir- 


ginia, for ditto - th REE it x age oT 
New Providence, Rockbridge, for ditto - - . - 11 14 
And the Augusta Church, forditto -  - ee 9 O08 

Of George Pomeroy, Esq. Cooperstown, New York, for ditto : 15 00 


Of Rev. Dr. Daniel Dana, the donation of deacon. James Pinkerton, 
of the west parish in Londonderry, to be considered as the contri- 


bution from that parish, for ditto: - 10 00 
Of Rev. Dr. Samuel Miller, from the united congregations of Goose 

creek, and Harrisonburgh, Virginia, forditto -  - - - 3000 

Of Rev. Dr. Janeway, from Rev. Dr. Richards, First eeu ianns: 

Church of Newark, for ditto - 48 50 


Of Rev. Dr. John M‘Dowell, from Springfield, New Jersey, for ditto 5 00 


Amount received for the Contingent Fund $327 71 


Of Mrs. E. S. Ely, for a particular student -~ - - = 2000 
Of Rev. Dr. E. S. Ely, his first annual eateass for the Oriental and 

Biblical Literature Professorship — - 50 00 
Of Robert M‘Neely, Esq. .Trenton Church, ‘for the Professorship to 

be endowed by the Synod of New York and New Jersey - 67 00 


Of Rev. George Duffield, per Divie Bethune, Esq. Carlisle Church, 

for the Professorship to be endowed by the Synod of Philadelphia 54 00 
Of the Saving Fund Society, $30, and interest, deposited by Rev. 

George 8. Woodhull, which he received of Mr. M‘Farland, for the 


Scholarship to be endowed by the Senior Class of 1820 « eo, 83 12 
Of Mr. Benjamin Stillé, the four last instalments in full of his Sees. 
tion for the Permanent Fund - 40 00 


Of Rev. Dr. William Neill, from Mr. John “Wilson, SA, and Mr. 
Charles Hawkins, $1, subscriptions on Dr. rcpt — in Wash- - 
ington, Pennsylvania, for ditto - - - ° - 5 00 


Total $596 83 





(CF In this Magazine for June last, page 287, 14th line from the bottom, in- 
sert William, instead of Henry. 








